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SUBSCRIPTION 


In our first issue of 24 pages we 
“rated” 90 books on the charts and 
commented on about 60 others. 

The second issue, 32 pages, charted 
120 books and mentioned 30 others. 

This issue—our third—40 pages— 
includes comment on a total of some 
220 titles. The charts include 96 titles 
and there are 26 reviews. 

Books ON TRIAL is $2.00 per year. 
This covers not less than eight issues. 
Should war conditions prevent our pub- 
lishing any issues as planned, subscrip- 
tions will be automatically extended. 

We have included a Juvenile selec- 
tion in this issue which was in prepara- 
tion for October but which was moved 
forward to encourage advanced buying 
for Christmas gift purposes, to insure 
better satisfaction and relieve the Holi- 








‘LITURGICAL DESK CALENDAR’ 
Just published—for °42-°43 Ec- 


clesiastical year. 6 by 9 inches— 
112 pages — Vestment insignia in 
color for each day. 
_. Space for Mass appointments— 
and on opposite page, space for 
personal appointments. Embossed 
cover — plastic binding. Sold only 
through dealers—$1.50 postpaid. 


RATES 


day transportation problem. 

The price of the cumulative quarterly 
charts is $1.00 per year. 

An introductory allowance of $1.00 
to apply on the subscription price, will 
be made during the month of Septem- 
ber to those who send cash with order 
on any purchase of $5.00 worth of 
books, at regular published prices. 

* * * 


A CATALOG 

Books ON TRIAL was not originally 
intended as a catalog of books. We re- 
ceived so many letters, however, from 
people who expressed their intention of 
saving every copy that it occurred to us 
that it might be made useful as a con- 
tinuing catalog. 

The names of all books included on 
the charts are repeated on the pages op- 
posite, including the names of authors, 
publishers, and the price, and is con- 
sequently a representative catalog of 
prominent current books. 

In addition, it is our intention to in- 
clude each month a list of other new 
publications. These—together with spe- 
cial lists such as the juveniles included 
in this number—taken together, we be- 
lieve will furnish a catalog quite suffi- 
cient for the uses of the general reader. 


Director of Gallery 
Of Living Catholic Authors 
Joins Advisory Board 


Just as we were going to press we re. 
ceived her acceptance and it is conse. 
quently our very great pleasure to an- 
nounce that Sister Mary Joseph, S.L., is 
now a member of the Advisory Board of 
BooKs ON TRIAL. 

Ten years ago Sister Mary Joseph 
founded the Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors at Webster College, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, of which she is now 
Director. 

At the Summer School of Catholic Ac. 
tion in St. Louis recently, Rev. Herbert 
O. Walker, S.J., of Queen’s Work paid 
tribute to Sister Mary Joseph as “the 
greatest force in Catholic literature to- 
day.” 

* * * 


No Summer Issues 


As stated in our mast-head, Books on 
TRIAL is published not less than eight 
times per year. We may print nine num- 
bers, depending on conditions. 

There were no July or August issues, 
If the emergency should prevent the is 
suance of any number subscriptions will 
be automatically extended. We cannot 
foresee what complications may ensue. 

The Cumulative Charts for Posting 
are printed quarterly—the first having 
just been mailed. 


* * w 


PLEASE READ 


Excerpts, comments and reviews 
herein are printed without preju 
dice to any author, publisher or 
reviewer. 

No excerpt can possibly refled 
the full spirit of a review, and 
many reviews are non-committal. 
Where the rating on the char 
seems to differ from the excerpts 
quoted the interpretation is ours 
based either on a reading of the 
book or on the additional opinior 
of Librarians and others. 

We hope that subscribers 
cooperate by sending in their sug 
gestions on the blank chart p 
vided for this purpose on the cet 
tral insert—which may be remo 
without destroying the sequence @ 
the numbered pages. i 
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REVISED CHART 


When the chart idea of Books on 
TRIAL was conceived the Editor was 
thinking mostly about adult readers. 

It seemed to him that they needed a 
compass to guide them through the 
forest of books—and particularly to 
keep them from being misdirected. 

It has been said quite frequently that 
it is forceful selling that creates “best 
sellers” —and not careful buying. Adver- 
tising can be mighty persuasive, and it’s 
often easy to take the wrong turning. 

The fervor of the response to our first 
issue proved that there had been a 
latent demand for the kind of service 
we are trying to give. 





High School and Junior College 

We had thought that the younger 
people were less in need—more of them 
having the advantage of help from 
libraries—and access to books selected 
by librarians. 

However, from all sections of the 
country we have had requests to indi- 
cate whether the books mentioned were 
suitable for those of High School or 
Junior College age. We have conse- 
quently added a new column — with 
Many misgivings, we must admit—as 
there are wide variances of opinion, 
and, even with adults, it is easier to 
write a hundred pages than to compile 
one chart. 

We feel that if our chart is not kept 
simple it will defeat its purpose. If we 
followed all the suggestions received we 
would have an encyclopedia—and few 
would wade through it. We cannot show 
the whole range, consequently have 
grouped Senior High School and Junior 
College. 

Where books are rated “objection- 
able” or “disapproved” we believe noth- 
ing further need be said. 

Where the book is not considered 
desirable for younger people it will be 
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marked “No.” If it is unsuitable on ac- 
count of being Too Far Advanced the 
legend TFA will be used. 

Some books are really adult reading 
matter but if they are Satisfactory for 
juniors the abbreviation SAT. will ap- 
pear — similarly REC means Recom- 
mended. 


Further Refinements 


A dot under the High School head- 
ing means that the book is suitable. 
REV means that a Review appears and 
S C means “See Comment” elsewhere in 
the issue. 

In other words, we are trying to stick 
to our original intention of having the 
chart answer the purpose of those who 
want only a “quick flash” at the char- 
acter of the book. 

Those who want further information 
may consult the review excerpts, while 
an increasing number of reviews by 
members of our growing staff will pro- 
vide more detailed criticism for those 
interested. 


Special Numbers 


Without curtailing the charted ratings 
on adult books as they appear, we also 
expect to compile special numbers such 
as Juveniles and High School selections 
as the best way of meeting requests 
from our subscribers. 

We are grateful for the many com- 
ments and suggestions received and 
hope we can merit a continuance of 
this interest. 

* * * 


LIBRARIAN’S POLL 


Summer time means vacations for 
some—extra duties for others, including 
many librarians. 

The Librarians’ Poll is not yet well 
organized and the number of returns 
received not sufficient to be considered 
representative. So far as they have 
been received they are incorporated in 
the charts in this issue. It appears that 
they will continue to increase and as 
soon as they reach a point where they 
can reasonably be said to reflect group 
opinion we will include this additional 
information. 


Librarians’ ‘Best Book’ Club 


The foregoing applies also to the 
book club idea—with the further fact 
that there seems to be some opposition 
to the latter. 

Perhaps we should say rather, re- 
sistance, or criticism—or as expressed 
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in different letters, one of which is pub- 
lished in part, a feeling that there is 
some element of coercion. 

One man wrote us on his expensive 
letterhead, “I refuse to be regimented. 
I can choose my own books.” Others 
seem to think all book club ideas have 
a catch of some kind in them—others 
that book clubs are schemes to hood- 
wink them into accepting books that 
they would not otherwise buy. 

There are strong claims that book 
club practices discourage total circula- 
tion, and that savings are more apparent 
than real. Although we cannot agree to 
all of these contentions we incline to the 
opinion that there is substance to this 
latter claim. 

Therefore, since our purpose is en- 
tirely to promote increased distribution 
of better books, chosen on their own 
merits, we are going to take further 
time for study, as we certainly do not 
want to start anything that would in- 
terfere with either our own primary 
object or the best interest of our sub- 
scribers. 


* * * 


Christmas Books 


Books have been increasing in popu- 
larity for Christmas gifts. For various 
reasons, we expect this year will set new 
records. 

New conditions, however, exist. Pub- 
lishers will not wait for December to get 
out new books—or even November, in 


_ most cases. There are too many things 


that might happen that would prevent 
their books reaching their customers by 
Christmas. 

Books were never more important but 
they have no A-1-A priority and the 
buyer who waits until the last minute to 
order will be disappointed. 

SO—be warned. Order early. 


Advance Orders 

The Thomas More Library will make 
shipments on any date you designate. 

Send your orders now and specify 
shipment later. 

For those with established accounts 
we will even extend the terms of pay- 
ment, if necessary, in order to save 
shipping troubles during November and 
December. 


Columbia, South Carolina 
“Congratulations—by the dozen. Send 
every number—from the beginning.” 
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Tue Actor’s ART AND JOB 
Harry Irvine Dutton, $2.50 


America: “. . . can be recommended to the 
young actor and actress, professional as well 
as amateur, as one of sound, practical value— 
almost as rare a thing in theatre publications 
as are common-sense books on the art and 
job of teaching in the field of education.” 


Tue AMERICAN Way 
Southworth 


Reviewed. 


Iroquois, $1.28 


AmBassapors IN WuiTeE. The Story of Ameri- 
can Tropical Medicine 

Charles Morrow Wilson Holt, $3.50 
America: “. . . sympathetic and sincere study 
of medicine and medical men in tropical Amer- 
ica. . . a plan for future humanitarian con- 
quest of ever-present diseases. 

“The real cause of tropical disease is the 
‘the well-nigh insurmountable obstacles of 
climate, isolation, bitter poverty,—much of 
the last caused in many instances by North 
American exploitation and selfishness. Another 
sidelight that shines through the book, perhaps 
unintentionally, is the Catholicism of the Latin 
Americas.” 


ANp THE FLoops CAME 
Arnold Lunn Eyre and Spottiswoode 
America: “. . . charms of accomplished style 
. apt allusions to his wide cultural read- 
se «6 
“Read him . . . throughout with pleasure 
and enlightenment.” 


ASSIGNMENT IN BRITTANY 
Helen MaclInnes Little-Brown, $2.50 


Chicago Tribune: “The author of Above Sus- 
picion has written another thriller of the 
British intelligence service. 

“Excitement, drama, melodrama are in 
every line. Assignment in Brittany is a very 
skillful adventure, secret service, spy intrigue 
story which keeps your eyes glued to the 
page.” 

New York Times: “...a consistently good 
piece of story-telling of its kind. And the kind 
is one of which there is never, in any circum- 
stance, enough to go around.” 

Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “... 
superb tale, worthy of comparison with R. L. 
Stevenson and Hugh Walpole . . . cannot fail 
to please.” 

Saturday Review of Literature: “The de- 
lightful sense of humor, so apparent in the first 
book, (Above Suspicion) seems to have de- 
Serted the author. Every bit of the story, every 
sentence, is deadly serious. It is just another 
thriller and that, perhaps, is the most dis- 
appointing thing about it.” 


ASSIGNMENT TO BERLIN 

Harry W. Flannery Knopf, $3.00 
Commonweal: “I enjoyed the book more than 
any other of the sort”—(that is, books by 
foreign correspondents). 
(See Review) 
Chicago Daily News: “This is a worthy sequel 
to Shirer’s Berlin Diary.” ~ 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS *« COMMENTS x CATALOG 


(Including Titles Not Shown On Chart) 


Basies ArE Fun 
Jean L. Aaberg Penn Pub. Co., $1.00 


128 pages of interesting, informative, useful 
easy-reading material particularly helpful to 
young or expectant mothers. 


THE BackcrouNnD oF Our WAR 
From lectures prepared by the Orientation Course, 


War Dept. Farrar & Rinehart, $2.00 
Chicago Sun: “. . a book I’m intensely 
proud of . . . a good book to look at when 


you hear our native fifth column talking down 
America . . . likely to make of our soldiery a 
group of informed, aware men, who know 
what they’re fighting for . . . makes one proud 
of his country and its fighting men... .” 


THE Bay 

L. A. G. Strong Lippincott, $2.50 
Extension: “An Irishman tells the story of his 
life . . . clear and striking pictures of the 
Dublin of his boyhood days . . . a number of 
excellent character portraits . .. sorry... 
however, that these and other features are 
completely outbalanced by a shameless, maud- 
lin defense of immoral conduct which makes 
the work unacceptable.” 


BELOW THE PoTroMACc 

Virginius Dabney Appleton, $3.00 
Commonweal: “.. . a book that does little 
to satisfy our social scientists, and therein lies 
its greatest glory. On the other hand, we come 
out of the pages much colder than we went 
into them. The book just lacks punch. There 
is no ‘oomph’.” 


Bis1, THE BAKER’s Horse 
Anna B. Stewart 


Reviewed. 


Bic Doc’s Giri 
Mary Medearis 


Reviewed. 


Lippincott, $2.00 


Lippincott 


BoweEn’s Court 

Elizabeth Bowen Knopf, $3.50 
America: “. . . lively, intimate style and the 
happy choice of incidents make the book really 
interesting reading. She is to be thanked for 
exposing the myth of the ‘Buffoon Paddy”. . 
caricature of the Celtic Irishman.” 


BRIGHT TO THE WANDERER 

Bruce Lancaster Little, Brown, $2.50 
America: “That our Canadian neighbors also 
went through a period of revolution . . . sixty 
years after our Declaration of Independence, is 
little enough known to most of us ...a 
satisfying historical novel.” 


CASTLE ON THE HILL 
Elizabeth Goudge 


Reviewed. 


Coward, $2.00 


CATECHETICAL SERMON AIDS 

Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman, D.D., Bishop of 

Peoria Herder, $5.00 
America: “The Bishop of Peoria, a born stu- 
dent and indefatigable collector and publisher 
of wisdom . . . worked out a ‘three-year plan’ 
for his own priests, which succeeded . in 
making untenable the last margin of excuse 
for a dry, slipshod preacher.” 


CATHOLICISM AS CREED AND LIFE 

J. Elliott Ross 90 pages. Devin-Adair, 50 cents 
Extension: “This strong but brief explanation 
of Catholic belief and practice has been espe- 


‘cially prepared for the non-Catholic Americans 


of today.” 


Tue CatHoric PATTERN 
Thomas F. Woodlock Simon and Schuster, $2.00 


Sign: “Mr. Woodlock . . . contributing editor 
of the Wall Street Journal—rounding out a 
long career in journalism. But this book is not 
. . . ephemeral jottings of a columnist... .” 

The Torch: “Mr. Woodlock has unlocked 
the treasures of his own Catholic wisdom and 
sympathetic understanding of men and wide 
experience of human affairs . . . not a defense 
of the Catholic Pattern so much as a simple 
exposition of it.” 

Commonweal: “The delightful shock of 
John Moody has in Thomas Woodlock as 
delightful a repetition.” 

(See Review) 

New York Times: “In the final analysis, the 
Catholic position may depend far less upon 
what a person thinks about a variety of sub- 
jects than upon whether he has found his soul 
and struck his breast. 

“Even so, few of us will doubt that the 
present plight of humanity has resulted from 
erroneous choices both of moral principle and 
of practical action. For millions of human 
beings hope for the future rests with the 
Catholic Church, destined to survive this 
perilous storm as it has outlasted others. Mr. 
Woodlock’s book sets forth the reasons on 
which this hope is based. It seems to me 
important and greatly needed.” 

—GeorcE N. SHUSTER 


THe ComMMANDOS 

E. Arnold ‘ Duell, $3.00 
Catholic Book. Club Newsletter: “Elliott Ar- 
nold’s The Commandos . . . mingles the heroic 
exploits of his hero and heroine with shoddy 
love-making and pseudo-patriotic sacrifice.” 

Saturday Review of Literature: “The like- 
able hero of The Commandos is Alan Lowell, 
a young American lieutenant—an idealist who 
fought fascism in Spain, then joined up with 
the British.” 


Tue Company SHE KEEPS 

Mary McCarthy Simon Schuster, $2.50 
Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “. . . has 
little significance for the many millions who 
do not participate in the intellectual and 
moral climate of New York’s radical journal- 
ism.” 

Commonweal: “. . . ‘novel in six parts’... 
episodes in the life of a pseudo-intellectual 
young woman on her own in New York... 
liberal journalist . . . 

“ .. more like a little magazine version of 
Kitty Foyle, with focus on the more lurid 
episodes.” 


CONDITIONS OF PEACE 
Edward Hallett Carr Macmillan, $2.50 


America: “There is general recognition that 
the post-war world will . . . be very different 
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from anything we have seen . . . already vari- 
ous sections of the political front are preparing 
blue prints. . . . Many of these plans may be 
dismissed as fantastic but some merit serious 
attention. . . . Conditions of Peace must be 
listed among them. . . . a valuable and inter- 
esting book.” erm 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES © 
Thomas J. Norton World Pub. Co., $1.00 
Here is a highly valuable 299 page reprint—by 
a recognized constitutional authority—a Catho- 
lic—for many years a Chicago lawyer. 

For clarity, feliability and interest it is un- 
usual. Suitable for Advanced Elementary, High 
School and College students, and a stand-by 
for adults. 


ConsUMER COOPERATIVE LEADERSHIP 

Filene Fund $1.25 
Commonweal: “. . . businesslike . . . deals di- 
rectly with the brass tacks of running a coop- 
erative store . . . nothing starry-eyed about the 
compilers of this competent volume.” 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Thomas E. Wiley Catholic Literary Guild, $1.50 
Commonweal: “In view of the book’s serious 
inconsistencies and the author’s frequent reli- 
ance upon ipse dixit, it is difficult to see how 
it clarifies either economics or Christian social 
thought.” 


Tue Copper Port 

Oliver LaFarge Houghton, $2.50 
Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “As in Gladys 
Schmitt’s The Gates of Aulis the characters 
suffer from obsessions which seem pathological 
to the normal mind.” 


Tue Crisis oF Our AGE 

Pitirim A. Sorokin Dutton, $3.50 
Catholic World: “Dr. Sorokin . . . Head of 
the Department of Sociology at Harvard Uni- 
versity . . . well-known author of . . . Social 
and Cultural Dynamics, in four volumes. His 
latest work, is in a sense a more popular pre- 
sentation of that larger work. 

“He agrees with most thinkers . . . that we 
are living in a time of fundamental change .. . 
disagrees . . . with many . . . as to the nature 
of that change. 

“. , there is much in Dr. Sorokin’s theory 
that will appeal to Catholics.” 

Notre Dame Review of Politics: “ ...a 
great and courageous book. 

“ _.. that it could be written by a Harvard 
professor is a sign of the times.” 

Philosophic Abstracts: “ . . . a fatuous book, 
fit only to be placed with that other allegedly 
scientific defense of religion, Link’s The Re- 
turn to Religion.” 


DAKOTA IN THE MoRNING 


Wm. H. Briggs F. & R., $2.50 


Days or OFELIA 
Gertrude Diamant Houghton, $2.75 


A hurried reading indicates “favorable.” 


Deer VALLEY 

_ Dan Totheroh Fisher, $2.50 
Saturday Review of Literature: “Mr. Totheroh 
has written much for Hollywood lately, and 
his novel shows, to both debit and credit, 
some of the Hollywood markings. That almost 
all his characters are psychologically warped, 


is perhaps the result of the Big Sur literary 
tradition.” 


Tue Dratoc Mass 

Gerald Ellard, S.J. Longmans, Green, $2.75 
America: “. . . will undoubtedly have a far- 
reaching effect upon the life of the Church in 
this country.” 

Columbia: “.. . concludes with a series of 
practical suggestions for adapting the Dialog 
Mass to both adult and juvenile congrega- 
tions.” 


Dratocve WitH DEATH 
Arthur Koestler Translated. Macmillan, $2.00 


Commonweal: “. . . member of the Com- 
munist Party for seven years . . . Koestler was 
condemned to death. .. . Dialogue With Death 
is mainly concerned with his own self-analysis, 
his brooding despair, the devices he hit upon 
to occupy his time, presented partly in diary 
form as originally written, partly in retrospect. 

“, . like so many modern liberals, he con- 
tinually links the Church with reactionary 
politics, uses medieval as a smear word, and 
makes other observations that do more credit 
to his prejudice than to his intelligence... . 
Yet other observations show that Koestler 
refuses to dismiss Catholicism with the smug 
doctrinaire manner adopted by many another 
present-day prophet.” 

New York Times: “The present volume is 
actually one-half of (his) first book .. . 
published in England . . . in 1938 under the 
title Spanish Testament. (He then wrote in 
German.) 

“The book as a whole is not overwhelming.” 

America: “No fiction, this new book is real, 
actual experience, this is mental pain he knew 
and perhaps because he lived it, his book is 
real. It is only fair to say that the book is 
anti-Franco, but it is a vivid account of war- 
time prison life.” 

Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “.. . The 
value, if not the virtue, of Dialogue With 
Death consists in its clear formulation of the 
Socialist’s creed. When read in conjunction 
with Antoine de St. Exupery’s Flight to Arras, 
this book shows the divergence of war aims.” 


Drivin’ WoMAN 

Elizabeth Pickett Chevalier Macmillan, $2.75 
America: “America is the ‘drivin’ woman’ in 
the story. 

“ |. were it not for its rich background, 
would not be worth discussion . . . fantastic 
and the characters are unreal... . 

“Tt is unfortunate that such rich background 
should be wasted on melodramatic action and 
poor characterization.” 

Commonweal: “Rarely have so many peo- 
ple in one book said so many rude things to 
each other.” 

New York Times: “. . . packed -with inci- 
dent and ‘romance,’ as for a spectacular film.” 

Chicago Tribune: “. . . is expected to be 
the new Gone With the Wind. It was sold to 
the movies for $105,000 from a 50-page outline 
of its plot.” 

Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “Perhaps 
Werfel has spoiled some books for us, but his 
accomplishments have nothing to do with the 
intrinsic puerlity of several widely advertised 
double-deckers. 

“Exhibit A is the incredible Drivin’ Woman 
. . . publishers’ candidate as successor to Gone 
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With the Wind. 

“.-. , No enumeration of the thousand 
incidents of Drivin’ Woman can possibly sug- 
gest its extravagant actions, its stagey charac- 
ters and its banal dialogue.” 

Sign: “. . . above’the average novel... 
free from smut .. . tells the full life of its 
heroine . . . faults, sins, virtues . . . integrates 
history, romance, drama, and ideals in pleas- 
ant proportions. . . . the book merits a read- 
ing public.” 


THE Drums or MornInG 

Philip Van Doren Stern Doubleday, $3.00 
America: “... just another garden variety of 
historical novel.” 


ELIZABETH 

Aulaire Belloc Harper’s, $2.75 
Recommended by Rev. Edward V. Cardinal, 
a Reformation period expert as excellent. 


Essays oN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
In THE UNITED STATES 

Edited by Roy J. Deferrari, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Catholic U. Press 
Extension: “...a volume of essays by well- 
qualified contributors which is indispensable 
for up-to-date Catholic educators and leaders,” 

The Catholic World: “.. . a new series of 
essays that would treat of certain phases of 
Catholic education not treated in the earlier 
volume. 

“This volume . . . tells with frankness the 
weaknesses and strong points of Catholic edu- 
cation in the United States.” 

The Vincentian: “ . . . excellent material for 
all who would appreciate and discuss Catholic 
education in America.” 


Europe IN REVOLT 

Rene Kraus Macmillan, $3.50 
Sign: “The account of Europe .. . given by 
Dr. Kraus is dark . . . but its authenticity 
cannot be questioned. One might disagree with 
certain details such as his extremely bitter 
attack on Marshal Petain, which differs widely 
from the report on this gentleman given to the 
American public by our recent Ambassador to 
Vichy, Admiral Leahy.” 

New York Herald Tribune: “... grim. ... 
A story of murder . . . slavery . . . humiliated 
human dignity . . . defiled religion . . . eco- 
nomic squeeze and downtrodden civilization. 

“The book should be read by all who want 
to know what we are fighting for.” 

Commonweal: “Mr. Kraus has attempted to 
dramatize events in the Nazi-occupied coun- 
tries, condensing and vivifying widely scattered 
newspaper items, reports from the govern- 
ments-in-exile and other sources. . . . evidently 
need for books of this type . . . most people 
cannot . . . peruse all original material or get 
a vivid picture out of dry facts and figures.” 

America: “..« probably . . . the best ap 
proach to a complete news job about Europe 
under the Nazi heel. 

“The author was .. . prominent Europeal 
diplomat, newspaper editor, traveler and alr 
are 

“.. some color . 


. . a few gripping scene 
... generally readable.” : 


wee ‘ 
From Los Gatos, California 
“Your magazine is a real inspiration ‘ 
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FoLLoOw THE LEADER 


Clyde Brion Davis Farrar & Rinehart, $2.75 


Saturday Review of Literature: “... the life © 


story of a ‘little’ man. 

“.. , the feeble, rabbity mama’s boy in the 
family of a small-town newspaper man, is so 
painfully familiar a figure that the reader is 
likely to shy from him as one shies from 
pipsqueaks in real life. 

“... one hundred and forty pages about the 
war compensate for all that has gone before. 


A FRIEND IN CourRT 

Judge Camille Kelley Dodd, Mead, $3.00 

One of the very few woman judges of a 
Juvenile court, Camille Kelley of Memphis, 
Tennessee has listened to the troubles of 40,000 
youngsters brought before her during 22 years 
on the bench. 

Her experience should be read by educators, 
social workers, lawyers and parents—everyone, 
in fact, who has done any thinking on the 
problems of recreational facilities, housing, 
broken families and all the elements that lead 
to truancy, misdemeanors and crime. 

Catholic World: “. . . hers has been a 

fruitful work, and this is a wise and friendly 
book ... fine in the grain, and sound.” 
Sign: “. . . no dry statistical report but an 
interesting human document of how boys and 
girls have been and can be saved from the 
tragic consequences of early neglect or de- 
linquency.” 


GENTLE ANNIE 

MacKinlay Kantor Coward-McCann, $2.00 
Saturday Review of Literature: “.. . just a 
capable and effective action-story of the com- 
paratively old west, with a Robin Hood com- 
plex... .” 

New York Herald Tribune: “.. . an in- 
genious story, with enough romance and gun- 
play and rough justice crowded into one week 
to satisfy the reader’s appetite for at least 
three.” 


GERMANY THE AGGRESSOR 
F. J.C. Hearnshaw Dutton, $3.00 


Commonweal: “. . . a concise, witty, intelli- 
gent review of German history as it gravitates 
about the wars of the Germanic peoples.” 


GLopaL War 

Mowrer and Rajchman Morrow, $1.00 
70 maps and charts, with textual explanations 
—an Atlas of World Strategy. 


Happy Ever AFTER 
Beatrice Kean Seymour ‘Macmillan, $2.50 


Extension: “A young girl marries a youth of 
whom she knows little except that he is hand- 
some and has gracious manners... . . she learns 
that he is an inveterate gambler whose vice 
brings an endless procession of sorrows to 
them and their children.” 


He WanTED To SLEEP IN THE KREMLIN 


Gerhard Schacher R. & H., $2.00 
History anv Its NEIGHBORS 
Edward Maslin Hulme Oxford, $2.00 


America: “The Emeritus Professor, history, 
Stanford University, offers a short course in 
the materials, methods and aims of the study 
and writing of history. Much of it is sound 


enough, but the author is too deeply steeped 
in nineteenth-century liberal obscurantism to 
be a reliable guide. He speaks repeatedly of 
the ‘alleged’ resurrection of Christ, but he 
regards the Darwinian theory of evolution not 
as a theory at all but as dogma.” 


Tue Hour BerorE THE DAwN 

W. Somerset Maugham Doubleday, $2.50 
Chicago Sun: “There’s always a_ certain 
amount of excitement in picking up a new 
book by Maugham. .. . In this case the prom- 
ise is woefully unfulfilled. The Hour Before 
the Dawn would be poor from any pen; 
coming as it does from Maugham’s, it’s de- 
pressing.” 





Charts for Posting 


The first cumulative charts for 
posting were mailed in late Au- 
gust to those who had subscribed 
for them. 

These charts are 19 by 35 
inches and list 180 books. Copies 
may be secured by non-subscrib- 
ers by sending twenty-five cents. 

The annual price for the 
charts is $1.00. 











Seattle 
B.O.T.: 

Please include a column to show the 
WEIGHT of each new book. 

My left arm is paralyzed by the 4- 
pound monstrosity I accepted as a book- 
club “dividend.” My brain must have 
been already paralyzed when I accepted 


it. —B. C. 
Dear B. C.: 

Perhaps the “over-size” fad is waning 
and you may be bothered less in the fu- 
ture by tank-size volumes. 

What you do, however, about left- 
over “dividends” is within your control 
—not ours. In case of cyclone they may 
help to hold down your house. 

Our “dividends” to subscribers are by 
the dollar — not pound — they can be 
used for books of your own selection. 


* * * 


Father Stedman Missals 


We are authorized pistrrBuTORS of 
these missals, and can ship in any quan- 
tity at the same prices at which you can 
buy direct. 

25¢ - 35c - 60c - 80c - $1.00 - $1.25 - 
$1.50 - $2.00 and up. 

ALL NEW TRANSLATION—Regular and 
also LARGE TYPE. 


MARION McCANDLESS 

We are privileged to announce that 
Miss Marion McCandless, St. Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, Indiana, has ac- 
cepted membership on our Advisory 
Staff. 

Miss McCandless is Chairman of the 
Department of Literature of the /nter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alum- 
nae, and is also Alumnae secretary of 
St. Mary’s College and editor of the 
Holy Cross Courier. 


* * * 


‘‘Juveniles”’ 


Week by week our requests are in- 
creasing for lists of books satisfactory 
for younger people. 

To answer this demand we had 
planned to feature a list of Juvenile se- 
lections in our October number, and a 
High School list for November—with 
other special purpose issues for succeed- 
ing months. 

However, “Man proposes and God 
disposes,” and we are frankly worried 
about what is going to happen to those 
who want books for Christmas and wait 
until December, or even November to 
order. 

Delays in transportation are undoubt- 
edly going to increase. More and more 
concerns will be forced to operzte with 
untrained employees and essential war 
goods will have the right of way over 
the already overburdened railroads. 

Most people think only of a paper 
shortage. They say “There will be 
plenty of paper”—but there will not be 
plenty of shipping space for the paper 
and paper pulp. 

We have consequently decided to in- 
clude a list in this number selected by 
Rita Miller, manager of the Thomas 
More Book Shop, and Jeanne Tully. 

We are indebted to Sister Mary Sa- 
lome, a specialist on Juveniles, who will 
collaborate in this work. Her comment 
appears herewith, and her selections are 
identified by asterisks. 

The October issue will include further 
selections. 

* * * 


From Brescia College Library, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
“This is. . . to express my apprecia- 
tion for the splendid work and inestima- 
ble help which Booxs on TRIAL prom- 
ises to be.” 
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How To Reap A PAGE 
I. A. Richards Norton, $2.50 


Saturday Review of Literature: “. . . object 
. . . to make reading more intelligent, more 
productive of mental and imaginative enjoy- 
ment. . . . cites as the capital vice of reading 
‘the expectation that everything should be 
easily understood’.” 


I HearD THE ANzAcCs SINGING 
Margaret L. Mcpherson Creative Age Press, $2.00 


Catholic World::“. . . travelogue, panoramic 
in scope, vivid and detailed in human interest. 
A good Baedeker for soldiers bound for the 
Land Down Under; . . . full of pith and 
moment for their families. 

“  . . quickstepping and timely. A popular, 
journalistic effort riding the wave of current 
interest in the Antipodes.” 


IMMORTAL SERGEANT 


John Brophy 303 pp. Harper, $2.50 
New York Times: “Real war, real people, and 
a grand story.” 

Commonweal: “Here is one . . . a war novel 


... in which a bathing party is not a prelude 
to seduction, sensationalism or sadism; in 
which soldiers have been made real without 
their invocation of all the epithets of the back- 
fence school of fiction. Restraint, taste, dy- 
namic narrative prevail.” 


THe ImMposTOR 
Kurt Steel Harcourt, $2.00 


Commonweal: “One of the best thrillers of 
the season by a New York University pro- 
fessor who is an old hand at mystery stories.” 


IN FHE STEPS OF DANTE AND OTHER PAPERS 
I. J. Semper Loras College Press, $1.25 


America: “. . . erudite and delightful . . 
highly recommended to the lovers of good 
literature.” 


In Praise oF NuNS 
Father Hayes $2.00 


To be published Sept. 22. 


ISLANDIA 
Austin Tappan Wright Farrar, $3.00 
Commonweal: “... a best seller . . . pre- 


sented as the much cut Mss. left, at his death, 
by the author who composed it over a series 
of years. It is truly a pity that the daughter 
who did the cutting did not wield a hungrier 
pair of shears. She might have spared us at 
least one of the sexual tremors that, like a 
rising tide, flood these 1000 pages from mid- 
Passage on. 

“. . for those who can stomach this and 
accept, as well, a vigorous anti-Christian phi- 
losophy, the yarn is an excellent one, a con- 
temporary antipodean Utopia... .” 


I Was in. HeEtt WitH NIEMOELLER 

Leo Stein Revell, $2.50 
America: “If most of the penetrating studies 
of the evils of Nazism could be condensed into 
a single volume, it could scarcely do more than 
this simple, moving story to get down to real 
essence. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


(Including Titles Not Shown On Chart) 


“The Jewish author . . . plays down his own 
sufferings . . . to highlight those of Niemoeller 
and emphasize the persecution of Christianity, 
represented by other ministers and many 
priests.” 

Columbia: “This book is one of the better 
personal narratives to come out of the German 
terror.” 

(See Review) 


THE JusT AND THE UNJUST 

James Gould Cozzens Harcourt, $2.50 
Commonweal: “It is not often that that col- 
lection of log-rollers, disappointed hacks and 
highly successful business men known as the 
Book-of-the-Month-Club chooses a competent 
novel; and it goes out of its way to choose 
those with little or no moral values in them. 
What persuaded them to choose Mr. Cozzens’ 
book, I do not know. But do not be dissuaded 
by its being a book-club choice. The Just and 
the Unjust is quite likely an American classic 
and should be required reading for every 
lawyer and in every law school in the coun- 
try.” 

C.B.C. Newsletter: “It is small wonder that 
the discovery of J. G. Cozzen’s The Just and 
the Unjust should have been greeted with 
hosannas.” 


THE KENTUCKY 


Thomas D. Clark Farrar, $2.50 


Commonweal: “. . . newest volume in the 
Rivers series . . . pleasant enough assortment 
of yarns. . . . chats about sorghum, steam- 


boats, ballgowns, mountaineers and Shakers. 
His tastiest story concerns Sally Ward, the 
Kentucky belle who disappointed Boston by 
wearing bloomers.” 


THE KILLER AND THE SLAIN 

Hugh Walpole Doubleday, $2.50 
C.B.C. Newsletter: “At first glance . . . a hor- 
ror story which repeats in the form of a per- 
sonal diary the main outlines of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. 

“. . a teasing fantasy which practically 
demands metaphysical speculation.” 

America: “There are not so many writers in 
any given literary generation who can tell a 
tale seductively with the sort of ‘muttered 
music,’ Barrie’s mother found in Stevenson. 
The late John Buchan was one, and the re- 
cently deceased Sir Hugh Walpole is his peer 
in this respect. 

“. . . a remarkable performance ... a 
story of diabolic possession every bit as terri- 
fying as Benson’s The Imposters, though it 
follows the Jekyll amd Hyde rather than the 
above-mentioned novel’s seance- pattern. What 
was mere suggestion in the Stevenson parable 
has here become uglily explicit, especially in 
those sections that deal with sexual sin . . .” 


Tue Lapy IN THE Mask 
Ann Green Harper, $2.50 


Saturday Review of Litérature: “Many writers 
go about reconstructing an historical period 
earnestly, industriously, meticulously, but few 
do so with gusto and amusement. That is 





REVIEW EXCERPTS *« COMMENTS x CATALOG 


what sets The Lady in the Mask apart from 
the general run of historical novels. 

“The time is 1494. The story turns on the 
plots and intrigue of the court of Duke Ludo- 
vico Sforza, ruler of Milan.” 

America: “The book might find a place on a 
list of collateral reading for a history course 
but those readers who take their fiction 
straight will find great promise and little ful- 
filment here.” 


Tue LaymMan’s CaLy 

William R. O’Connor Kenedy, $2.00 
America: “Clear and insistent explanation of 
the truth that every human being has... 
a Divine vocation is the basic merit of this 
book.” 
(See Review) 


Tue Lire or Francis Drake 

A. E. W. Mason Doubleday, $3.75 
America: “This is a surprisingly dull and ir- 
ritating book. 

“It will have a very limited appeal to the 
general reading public.” 


LicHt Down, STRANGER 

Anita Pettibone F. & R., $2.50 
New York Times: “You can’t help liking 
Light Down, Stranger.” 

Our Reader's Report: “The pages are crowd- 
ed with vulgar language and disgusting drunken 
scenes. The best possible place to consign this 
book is in a barrel labelled ‘Trash.’ I certainly 
wouldn’t waste valuable space in ‘Books On 
Tria? for any comments on it.” 


A LittLe Lower THAN THE ANGELS 

Virginia Sorensen Knopf, $2.75 
America: “Mrs. Sorensen, herself of Mormon 
descent, has succeeded in portraying a number 
of interesting characters from among those 
first members of the Church of Latter Day 
Saints. 

“Full of color, of many a sordid detail of 
family life, this first novel is replete with un- 
usual drama.” 


Livinc THovcnuts or St. Paut 

Jacques Maritain Longman’s, $1.25 
Philosophic Abstracts: “It is to be hoped that 
the Living Thoughts Library will add to its 
twenty volumes already issued many more of 
high calibre.” 


Livinc UPSTAIRS 
Francis Meehan Dutton, $2.50 


Saturday Review of Literature: “Mr. Meehan, 


under another name, was one of the most © 


popular teachers and lecturers on literature on 
the West Coast; . . . his style is more of the 
platform than the study. 

“He is often rather superficial and throws 
epithets around with too little discrimination. 

“There is no great depth in these essays, 
and Mr. Meehan is too lenient in his admira- 
tions; but his volume would be an excellent 
gift for a generous boy in his ’teens.” 

America: “...an eagle’s aerie, whence he 
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looks out with a keen eye over the fields of 
books and reading. 

“The field covered is wide . . . the whole 
gamut of letters . . . the style is personal and, 
in a fine sense, humanistic. The .emphasis 
throughout, . . . is on the ‘great’ books, their 
wisdom, their abiding message.” 


Tue Lonc Surps PAassinc 

Walter Havighurst Macmillan, $3.00 

America: “The Long Ships Passing, an or- 
chestration of the Great Lakes area, its history, 
folklore, ethos and industrial development, is 
more sternly Georgic than Bucolic, perhaps; 
but it has its moments of eclogue...” 
Chicago Tribune: “The Great Lakes will have 
a new thrill for every one who reads ‘Long 
Ships Passing.’ Tllustrations by John O’Hara 
Cosgrave II enhance the thrills.” 


Lov GEHRIG 

Richard G. Huber Houghton Mifflin, $2.00 
Extension: “Here is an ideal book for baseball 
enthusiasts.” 
(See Review) 


MapAME CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS AND GUESTS 

Helen Hayes Peffer Macmillan, $1.75 
Extension: “A woman who knows her clubs 
and clubwomen tells all in one of the most 
enjoyable and instructive books of the year. 
From the moment you accept, with misgiv- 
ings, your first invitation to a club meeting, to 
the day they give you a watch in appreciation 
of your services as president—it’s all recorded 
here in a richly humorous vein. . . . The illus- 
trations are just perfect... .” 


THE MEANING OF THE Mass 
Dr. Paul Bussard—Edited for use in schools and 
discussion clubs C. U. Press (Kenedy), $2.25 
Magnificat: August—“ . . . a text arrangement 
... two parts .. . the first, introductory and 


explanatory ... part two... study aids... 
problems .. . topics for discussion . . . things 
to do.” 


Columbia: “...a definite find for teachers 
of religion. Ade de Bethune’s illustrations com- 
plete a well-made and useful book.” 


Meet ME 1n St. Louis 


Sally Benson Random, $2.50 
Reviewed. 
MEN oF MExico 

James A. Magner Bruce 


To be published in October and reviewed by 
Reverend Raymond Miller of The Liguorian. 


Moscow War Diary 

Alexander Werth Knopf, $3.00 
America: “Quite obviously, , . . a bid, . . . for 
close cooperation, in much more than merely 
military alliance, between Russia and the 
other United Nations. If you recognize its ob- 
vious propaganda qualities, you may still enjoy 
frank and vivid descriptions . . . 

“I fear the whole book may encourage the 
anti-Reds. Trying to sell Bolshevism to Amer- 
icans is always a ticklish job.” 


Tre New Orver IN PoLanp 

Simon Segal Knopf, $3.00 
America: “The author’s object is to inform, 
not to inflame. He is content to tell without 


emotion the tragedy of Poland which followed 
in the wake of the Nazi invasion of 1939. 
This book will repay reading.” 


THe New Sono 
Dr. Hugh F. Blunt Catholic Literary Guild, $1.25 
Catholic World: “ . . . maintains that religious 


teaching can no longer be restricted to home 
and Church; that religion was taught in our 
schools up to 1840; that the public school non- 
religious policy can be changed; that some 
progress has been made of late by the plan of 
‘released and dismissed time’; that Commu- 
nism is being taught in our schools and col- 
leges; that the teachings and writings of many 
of our university professors — Dewey, Rugg, 
Kilpatrick, and Thorndyke—are immoral and 
atheistic, and have a bad influence on the 
thousands of public school teachers who read 
their books and attend their lectures.” 


No MatcH For MurbER 

Jean Francis Webb Macmillan, $2.50 
Extension: “ . . . somehow this story of polo 
and murder held our attention to the very last 
chapter.” 


THE NoveEt AND SOCIETY 

N. Elizabeth Monroe _ U. of N. Carolina Press, $3.00 
Ave Maria: “ .. . ‘A’ Critical Study of the 
Modern Novel.’ She asks that the novelist live 
up to the full responsibility of his art . . 
lucid and significant commentary upon the 
place of the novel in modern society.” 


Op Sotprers Never Diz 

James Ronald Lippincott, $2.50 
Commonweal: “This delightful narrative 
emerges from the grippingly realistic fiction 
dealing with the present war. The theme is 
the growth of English spirit during the Battle 
of Britain...” 

“It is a book that has great charm.” 


ONLY THE STARS ARE NEUTRAL 

Quentin Reynolds Random House, $2.50 
Commonweal; “There are more ponderous and 
more scholarly books than Reynolds’ by war 
correspondents, but none more authentic or 
more readable. The readability of the book, 
sustained on every page, is a minor literary 
miracle, as any professional writer will tell 
you.” 


Our Nationat Enemy No. 1, EDUCATION 
WitTHovut RELIGION 

Most Rev. John F. Noll O.S.V., $1.00 
Extension: “Wherever the conflict against the 
Church and Her teaching is fiercest, there you 
will find Bishop Noll effectively repelling the 
assault... . A reading of this book is a liberal 
education on a current social problem.” 

America: “...the plan to eliminate religion 
from public education ignored the fact that 
Americanism, as a way of life, was based on 
religion as a way of life. 

“Catholics foresaw this effect . . . built their 
own schools . . . For this they were considered 
unpatriotic, un-American. 

“ _.. But the rising shout of protest against 
the lack of religious training has now become 
world-wide. — 

“Bishop Néll . . . puts before the public 
what three hundred non-Catholic groups and 
individuals . . . say about this great American 
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experiment. The book deserves the widest at- 
tention...” 

Nuntius Aulae: “A careful perusal of this 
work is guaranted to relieve one of some of © 
that complacent satisfaction with which we are 
tempted to regard everything American.” 

Preservation of the Faith: “Bishop Noll... 
fearless in the cause of Christian education and 
the lack of it in these United States . . 
gathers together the statements, the press writ- 
ing, the thoughts of educators, the orating of 
politics, released-time controversies and more 
and more of the rising tide of thought for re- 
ligion in the schools and universities. The 
voices he presents are with few exceptions, of 
non-Catholics.” 


Out on Any Lis 

John Myers Myers Dutton, $2.50 
America: “ ... ludicrous . . . garnished with 
drinking songs and amorous verses . . . suffers 
from the author’s obvious penchant for nasti- 
ness.” 


Pack Rat 
Bishop Francis C. Kelley Bruce 


To be published and reviewed in October. 


Paut REVERE AND THE Wor-pD HE Livep IN 
Esther Forbes Houghton, $3.75 


Commonweal: “This history book may safely 
be recommended to those who dislike history. 
It deserves wide popularity.” 

N. Y. Herald Tribune: “The story . . . has 
never before been told so truly and so well as 
in this book... . 

Saturday Review of Literature: “It is amaz- 
ing how permanently Longfellow stamped cer- 
tain figures and episodes in our history as 
legends on the American mind, although al- 
most invariably with a heavy incrustation of 
false factual details. 

“I can heartily recommend . . . both enjoy- 
able reading and sound history.” 

(See Review) 


Tue Peropie’s BUSINESS 
Joshua K. Bolles Harper, $2.00 


Commonweal: “ ... very much a newspaper 
man’s account of co-ops in the U.S... .sketch- 
ily describes the various successful forms of 
American cooperative enterprises by types . . . 
has a place in an anxious, doubting world . .. 
Mr. Bolles is a highly readable journalist.” 


PLuME ROUGE 

John Upton Terrell Viking, $2.75 
Saturday Review of Literature: “ . . . grimly 
reportorial . . . adventures of a band of fur- 
trapping pioneers . . . comprising an early ex- 
pedition after Lewis and Clarke to the Pacific 
Northwest, and the first expedition intent on 
making a permanent American settlement on 
the Columbia. 

“The book is to bé commended as a definite 
break with the traditional and more familiar 
heroic-glamour pattern for fiction based on 
epic-making periods of history.” 


Porrry AND Lire; An Anthology of English 


Catholic Poetry 
F.J. Sheed Sheed and Ward, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 75¢ 


Catholic World: “...A collection of distinc- 
tion, beauty and strength, well suited to the 
ulterior motive in this whole series, the forma-— 
tion of a Catholic mind.” : 
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Po.itics AND LAW IN THE UNITED STATES 
D.W. Brogan Macmillan, $1.25 


A proof of the extraordinary place given to 
written law in the organization of American 
government and politics. 

Four chapters treat of The Constitution, The 
Supreme Court, The Parties, The President 
and Congress. 

Catholic World: “He declares that the Amer- 
ican Party System was not only not provided 
for in the Constitution, it was provided against 
—in vain.” 


Tue Priest WHO VANISHED 
Will W. Whalen Catholic Literary Guild, $1.50 


Commonweal: “Catholic fiction, which has 
never been too strong in this country, hits a 
new low with the publication of this pseudo- 
detective story.” 

* * * 


Dr. Hayes Is Now 
Our Ambassador to Spain 


A GENERATION OF MATERIALISM 
1871-1900. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes 

Harper, 390 pages—1942, $3.75 
Reviewed by John J. O’Connor, Ph.D., 
Graduate History department St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn—author of The 
Catholic Revival in England. (Macmil- 
lan, 1942, $1.00). (Dr. O’Connor is a 
member of the Advisory Staff of Booxs 
ON TRIAL.) 

The last three decades of the nine- 
teenth century were a glorious stage in 
the progress of Europe and our Western 
civilization towards even greater liberty, 
democracy, social betterment, and sci- 
entific control of nature. But they were 
also a fertile seed-time for the present 
and quite different harvest of personal 
dictatorship, social degradation, and 
mechanized destruction. It is this dual 
character of the age—at once climax of 
enlightenment and source of disillusion- 
ment—which Professor Hayes empha- 
sizes in this fascinating and stimulating 
volume. 

The new era began with the Franco- 
Prussian War and heightening militar- 
ism. Everybody was impressed by me- 
chanical contrivances and the material 
things they produced in multiplying 
profusion. The elite were especially 
enamored of Darwinism and the tri- 
umph of liberalism. Capital investments 
in profitable enterprise rose with a rush. 
The population of Europe increased by 
almost 32 percent. Bacteriology emerged 
as a full-fledged science, while the pos- 
tulates of social scientists inspired the 
Most distinctive intellectual movements 
of the era: agnosticism in religion and 
realism in art, Marxism and integral 





nationalism, racialism and pacificism, 
enlightenment for the masses and quest 
of the superman. The decade of the 
1880’s witnessed a tremendous outburst 
of imperialistic interest and activity. 
Nationalism grew blatant and bellicose. 
In the last decade of the century Japan 
made her formal debut as a great power 
in a war against China. 

For almost a generation after 1900 
there remained the same optimism, the 
same reliance on machinery, the same 
supreme faith in material progress. But 
the boys schooled by the Generation of 
Materialism grew up to fight the World 
War, and some of their sons followed 
supermen into the totalitarian state and 
into totalitarian war. If history is in- 
deed but the prologue, post-war plan- 
ners would do well to ponder the lessons 
contained in this superbly instructive 
volume. 

* * * 


Hope for Italy? 


THE SEED BENEATH THE SNOW 

Ignazio Silone Harper, $2.75 
Comment by Dorothy Posey. 

This forcefully written reaction of an 
anti-Fascist Italian is a challenge to any 
form of totalitarianism that scorns 
man’s essential dignity. 

As in his earlier Bread and Wine, the 
author is concerned with the struggle 
against corrupt officialdom and hostile 
idealogy. The theme is enlivened by his 
portraits of individuals of all classes. 
Except among the peasants he finds 
little to approve. 

A lack of understanding of the essen- 
tial relationship between the Church and 
its members, both clerical and lay, casts 
suspicion on the accuracy of other de- 
lineations. 

(This book, received just as we were 
going to press, may merit further atten- 
tion. Eliot Paul, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, says “The tone is one 
of hope ... ” “For Church and State, 
as marionettes controlled by ambitious 
unscrupulous men, he has superior con- 
tempt.” 

The Saturday Review says “ .. . Si- 
lone is a writer of stature who . . . can 
stand any comparison with Hemingway 


and Steinbeck.” “ ... but he did not 
choose the right material.”’) 
* * * 


From Techny, Illinois 


“Everybody, with whom I have 
talked, is elated oyer your enterprise.” 


RUTH BYRNS, PH. D. 


It is with pleasure that we announce 
that Miss Ruth Byrns, Ph.D., Director 
of Teacher Training, Fordham Univer- 
sity, School of Education, New York 
City, has become a member of the Ad- 
visory Staff of Books on TRIAL. 

Dr. Byrns’ first review—The Lay- 
man’s Call—appears in this issue. 

*;. &:/* 


Cervantes 
VAGABOND IN VELVET 

Covelle Newcomb* Longman’s, $2.50 

Covelle Newcomb, in Vagabond in 
Velvet, gives us a very readable account 
of the adventurous and gallant life of 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 

We see Cervantes as a Cardinal’s 
page, a soldier of the King, captive of 
the dreaded Moors, poet and playright. 
Although fame was his, money rarely 
filled his pockets: his was an impover- 
ished existence, but a happy one. The 
fact that the unforgettable Don Quixote 
was a product of one of his prison terms 
shows us his cheerful, imaginative per- 
sonality. 

Throughout his life Cervantes seemed 
to be burdened with hardships of one 
kind or another. His physical tortures 
at the hands of’ his captors was equalled 
by the mental distress of his family’s 
poverty and his inability to aid them; 
by the temporary failure of his mar- 
riage to Catalina de Palacios; and by 
the deaths of his dearly beloved parents 


~ and his two sisters and brother. 


On April 23, 1616, at the age of 69, 
he died with an “Adios y gracias” on his 
lips—“gracias,” no doubt, for the full 
life granted him, full with cheer, sym- 
pathy, and help for all in need of phy- 
sical or mental assistance. 

—CATHERINE CONNOLLY 

Chicago 

* Author of The Red Hat. 

* * * 


“Saves Money, Time, Peace of Mind” 

“Booxs on Triat I consider one of the 
timeliest institutions of our day—a blessing for 
many reasons.” 


—R. J. M., C.SS.R. 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
* * * 
From the Office of the Military 
Ordinariate, New York 

“Let me say that I have enjoyed your 
reviews in Books ON TRIAL more than 
any other reviews I have ever read. You 
have caught the essence of ‘Catholic’ 


_ literature in them.” 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS *-€OMMENTS x* CATALOG 


PRELUDE TO VICTORY 

James B. Reston Knopf, $2.00 
New York Herald Tribune: “The prelude to 
victory is to wake up and fight. 

“ |. . a vivid as well as earnest message 
. .. there are many who would still profit 
by it.” 

(See Comment) 

America: “The book as planned has a nega- 
tive slant, each chapter discussing an ‘illusion’ 
we are supposed to hug. There is much-on the 
positive side. The best proposal, perhaps, is 
that we strengthen our political propaganda. 
What the young author says indignantly about 
our sins against patriotism, Catholic publica- 
tions have been stating consistently for dec- 
ades.” 


THE PROBLEMS OF LASTING PEACE 

Herbert Hoover and High Gibson Doubleday, $2.00 
Commonweal: “Concentration on the past... 
greater part of their book . . . little indication 
that the authors have arrived at any viable 
conception of the world’s new post-war econ- 
omy... . superficial despite its many worthy 
sentiments.” 

Sign: “...nowhere...do the authors make 
any reference to the peace efforts of the Holy 
See. . . . a radical defect that seems to indi- 
cate that Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gibson do not 
consider these efforts worthy of any recogni- 
tion.” 

(See Review) 


PROGRESS AND EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 

Edgar W. Knight Macmillan, $1.50 
America: “It is to be regretted that such an 
eminent historian, with a reverence for the 
real progress of the past and present, should 
repeat two popular misconceptions. Dr. Knight 
does not fully appreciate the Christian ideal if 
he claims that man could neglect progress in 
this life in striving only for the next life. He 
shows his ignorance of Scholasticism when he 
dismisses it as mere speculation.” 


THE PROPHETS AND Our TIMES 

Rev. R. Gerald Culleton Stiff paper cover, $1.25 
Denver Register: “Those who enjoy looking 
into things to come will revel in this volume. 

“The book is extremely careful not to con- 
fuse private prophecy with Catholic doctrine. 

“Tt sums up the prophetic messages of Scrip- 
ture and adds many forecasts from other 
sources . . . even such persons as Nostradamus, 
whom the Catholic Encyclopedia lists among 
charlatans but who did make some startling 
observations about the future.” 


Put Out More Fiacs 
Evelyn Waugh Little, Brown, $2.50 


Commonweal: “Some time during the early 
thirties, Mr. Waugh became a convert to the 
Church, but except for a not very significant 
Study of Father Campion, his conversion does 
not appear to have made any perceptible al- 
teration in his temperament or his style.” 

Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “Perhaps 
the only war novel which can claim clear lit- 
erary distinction ... ” 


(Including Titles Not Shown On Chart) 


THe Rart 
Robert Trumbull Holt, $2.50 
Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “ ... one of 


the most important documents of the war 
(See Review) 


THE REED AND THE ROCK 

Theodore Maynard Longmans, $2.75 
Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “ ... one 
feels that the publisher has been just rather 
than presumptuous in stating: ‘Not since 
Death Comes for the Archbishop has there ap- 
peared so inspiring a biographical treatment of 
one of the pioneer bishops of the United 
States.’ ” 
(See Review) 


St. Louise pE MARILLAC 


M.V. Woodgate Herder, $2.00 
Columbia: “ .. . superior . . . life of the 
foundress of the Sisters of Charity ... not a 


panegyric but an objective, honest book, short, 
gracefully written...” 

Commonweal: “Mary V. Woodgate... has 
caught the spirit of her subject admirably, but 
she has not drawn a striking portrait of the 
French noblewoman who was a friend of the 
peasant Saint Vincent de Paul and founder 
with him of the Sisters of Charity. . . . the 
quotations are the usual ones, and the narra- 
tive is undistinguished.” 


Tue Sea-Gutt Cry 
Robert Nathan Knopf, $2.00 


America: “ . . . pleasant vacation reading, es- 
pecially for those who know their Cape Cod. 

“Unfortunately, though The Sea-Gull Cry 
certainly cannot claim any other distinction 
than that of delightful triviality, it does not 
completely fulfill even this inconsequential 
destiny.” 

Commonweal: “For readers who want to 
slip into something light .. . ” 

Catholic World: “...a delicate fanciful ro- 
mance, . . . its simplicity and pathos stirs the 
heart and refreshes the soul. In it are this 
author’s extreme sensitiveness to natural 
beauty, his right sense of values, and his pene- 
trating characterization.” 

Chicago Sun: “Today’s chore is to slap the 
wrist of an old hand who should know better. 

. a pot boiler.” 


See Here, Private HARGROVE 
Marion Hargrove 


Reviewed. 


Holt & Co., $2.50 


SEEKING FOR TROUBLE 
Margaret T. Monro Longmans, $1.75 


Catholic World: “ . . . a strikingly original 
study of sanctity, . . . for people to whom 
holiness is a foreign territory . . . which they 
are beginning to suspect may have been mis- 
reported. The ‘troubles’ . . . are the virtues 
and influences which the Church Catholic has 
contributed to the*social order in the past...” 

Commonweal: “ . . . thoughtful, earnest and 
unusual; . . . bears the imprimatur of the 
Westminster censor, . . . nothing to cavil at 
in its directness: ‘The whole atmosphere of 
Europe is poisoned with unrepented sin, of 


which the bomb is a mere symptom. Savon- 
arola might have said that.” 


Sonc oF BERNADETTE 
Franz Werfel 


(Reviewed in May-June issue.) 

(Franz Werfel, the author, although referred to 
as a German Jew, is actually a Czech—born in 
Prague—lived after World War I in Vienna— 
escaped to France—Spain—America.) 


Viking, $3.00 


STRATEGY FOR VICTORY 
Hanson W. Baldwin Norton, $1.75 


Saturday Review of Literature: “ .. . how to 
vanquish the Germans and Japanese. It pro- 
poses to match Total Effort against Total 
War, . . . as effectively as possible, in the 
shortest possible time. . . . readable, reasonable, 
. . . easy to understand. The author is prob- 
ably America’s outstanding military critic at 
this point...” 


SUBMARINES 
Herbert S. Zimm Harcourt, $3.00 


A book to help the lay mind understand this 
important weapon. Ocean properties, . . . con- 
tours, . . . buoyancy . . . operating problems 
. .. depth bombs .. . nets . . . mines. 

Official photographs from the Navy depart- 
ment, . . . drawings— .. . steps in develop- 
ment. Most interesting. 


SUMMER AFTER SUMMER 
Richard Sullivan 


Reviewed. 


Doubleday, $2.50 


Sunpay Best 
John Cecil Holm Farrar and Rinehart, $2.50 


America: “ . . . one cannot understand why 
American publishers, in the face of what we 
are now fighting for, can allow in their works 
the profane use of the Name of Jesus Christ.” 


Tap Roots 
James Street Dial, $2.75 


Chicago Tribune: “Tap Roots is a superduper 
thriller.” 


New York Herald Tribune: “ . . . Civil War 
days . . . handsomely handled historical fic- 
tion.” 


THERESA GELINAS 

Eugene Nadeau Translated, 138 pages, 50c 
Brooklyn Tablet: “ . . . valuable to all con- 
cerned with the Catholic education of children 
and especially to parents. 

“Theresa Gelinas, the little Canadian girl, 
lived a life of holiness and sanctity; so can 
you, is the challenge to children by Eugene 
Nadeau. . . . well worth reading.” 


THere Were GIANTS IN THE LAND 
28 Americans F. & R., $2.00 


Reviewed. 


Tuis Great JOURNEY 
Jennie Lee F.&R. 


Reviewed. 


Time Runs Out 
Henry J. Taylor 
Reviewed. 


2, TRE 
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THE UNINVITED 

Dorothy Macardle Doubleday, $2.50 
Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “The Unin- 
vited is a multi-motored story; when one 
sputters, the others are more than sufficient to 
carry it along to its satisfactory conclusion.” 

Saturday Review of Literature: “ ... even 
her live characters are somehow dull and un- 
interesting, stock figures with the dust still on 
them, . . . ghosts . . . are supposed to be there 
. . . but the idea just doesn’t take root.” 


Untit THE Day BREAK 

Louis Bromfield Harper, $2.50 
Brooklyn Tablet: “Despite his obvious ability 
to write a good, exciting, plausible story, we 
cannot recommend Until the Day Break be- 
cause of its glorification of illicit sexual rela- 
tions . . . and its generally indecent language.” 


VAGABOND IN VELVET 
Covelle Newcomb 


Reviewed. 


Longman’s, $2.50 


Weer No More My Lapy 
Alvin F. Harlow 


Reviewed. 


McGraw-Hill, $3.50 


West Pornt, MouLper or MEN 

William H. Baumer, Jr., Major, U.S.A. 

Appleton, $3.00 

America: “The book is recommended to any- 
one who wants to know more about a great 
American institution.” 

‘ Sign: “The book is informative and enter- 
taining and should have a particular appeal to 
soldiers.” 


. WHat Man Can MAKE oF Man 

William Ernest Hocking Harpers, $1.00 
Commonweal: “. . . during the last four hun- 
dred years—man has made himself notably 
better in certain respects . . . modern man has 
painfully discovered that he is incapable of 
being his own providence. . . . Can he salvage 
the gains of the last four hundred years while 
ridding himself of the evils they have oc- 
casioned? He can, according to Professor 
Hocking, if he will revaluate himself, his 
science and his standards of behavior on the 
basis of one all-important truth—the truth of 
the existence of God. 

“The present indictment of the weaknesses 
of modern man is accomplished with unusual 
penetration and brilliance.” 


WirH Love ror FRANCE 
Helen Mackay Scribner, $2.00 


Commonweal: “This modest volume of 140 
pages is more eloquent than dozens of other 
books dealing with the fall of France. 

“The book is completely void of political 
discussion. 

“Saint-Exupery writes in his foreword: 
‘Helen Mackay renders to my country an ex- 
traordinary homage.’ ” 


YEAR OF THE WILD Boar 

Helen Mears Lippincott, $2.75 
Saturday Review of Literature: “ . . . worth- 
while and delightful reading, humorous and 
full of incident.” 
Commonweal: “...a good book. It is straight- 
forwardly written in simple and rather vivid 
English, and it seems to tell you something 
about the Japanese which helps to explain 
that difficult nation. ...” 


34 Days Adrift! 


THE RAFT 

Robert Trumbull Holt, $2.50 
If you have to get up at a regular hour 
in the morning you had better save this 
book for week-end reading. It’s the 
story of three air men who spent 34 
days in a rubber raft on the Pacific after 
their plane had run out of gas and had 
sunk immediately upon reaching the 
water, giving them no time to take food, 
water or practically anything else except 
the clothing they wore into the raft with 
them. 

How they shot an albatross before 
their pistol became useless—later throw- 
ing most of it away for fear of poison- 
ing; how they stabbed a shark with a 
pocket-knife; captured an occasional 
floating cocoanut; how they attempted 
to chart a course, paddling with an oar 
improvised from the sole of.a shoe; how 
they were overturned again and again 
by storm or hurricane until finally they 
had lost everything, including every 
stitch of clothing—all makes an absorb- 
ing tale. 

Their mental reactions as told by the 
newspaperman who wrote the book are 
equally interesting. All three had either 
not known or had given up religion, but 
as a soldier said, “There were no athe- 
ists in the fox-holes of Bataan,” these 
men’s minds likewise turned back to 
God. They did their best to reconstruct 
forgotten hymns and to pray regularly. 

On the 34th day they were blown on 
a lonely beach and helped by natives. 
No fine writing or deep philosophy— 
just a thrilling record of what the will 
and body can do. Recommended to 
everyone. 

—THE EpIToR 


* * * 


Spiritually “On Relief” 

Says John U. Nef, professor of Economic 
History, University of Chicago, and author of 
The U. S. and Civilization :* 

“Within the last year a Russian sociologist,1 
an English philosopher,? and an American his- 
torian have all published in this country books 
in which evidence is marshalled to show that 
Western civilization is reaching the end of an 
epoch. 

“All three books suggest that the peoples of 
Western civilization, above all in the United 
States, have been suffering less in the twen- 
tieth century from material want, than from 
a want of the goods of the mind and spirit.” 


1 P. A. Sorokin, The Crisis of Our Age 
2 W. T. Stace, The Destiny of Western Man 
* Chicago U. Press, $3.00 


PITY THE 
POOR PRIVATE 


SEE HERE, PRIVATE HARGROVE 

Marion Hargrove Holt & Co., $2.50 
One naturally assumes that publishers 
look around for real talent when it 
comes to choosing someone to prepare 
“dust jacket” blurbs. 

In your editor’s opinion, the ad, the 
blurbs and the “introduction” often 
show the chief genius — together, of 
course, with the knowledge necessary to 
wangle an occasional “best se'ler” la- 
bel, or a book club adoption. 

But life is full of surprises, and for 
once we have come across a book which 
is so much better than any claims made 
for it that we wonder just what the pub- 
lisher has up his sleeve. 

Perhaps he fears that giving Private 
Hargrove his just due would elevate his 
conceit to a ruinous point—which would 
be a tragedy. He has just enough at 
present to add zest to an appeal so wide 
that we can hardly imagine anyone at 
all interested in army life that will not 
enjoy his whimsical humor and his rare 
ability to weave sense and nonsense into 
the chronicle which begins with his 
preparation for induction as a private— 
and concludes with the young gentle- 
man still in the same rank, after serving 
under any number of sergeants. 

Selectees and their parents, brothers 
and sisters, aunts, uncles — the whole 
tribe—should enjoy this story, which is 
far more entitled to “best seller’ status 
than many others we have seen with 
that label. 

Each chapter is a story in itself and 
it would be an anti-climax to try to de- 
scribe them. 


* * * 


“Jazbo of Old Dubuque” 


“ .. . my reaction to Booxs oN 
TRIAL is quick and definite. What a 
grand idea, and how splendidly you are 
working it out! 

“Your publication certainly answers 
the perennial question of What to Read 
and Where Can I Get Hold Of It? and 
in such concise and easily readable 
form that I’m sure it will be of benefit 
and advantage to everyone who finds 
out about it. And here is hoping their 
number is legion.”’. 

at J 'AZBO’ 
“America’s Most Widely un-Read Columnist” t 
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THIS IS A 


THE CATHOLIC PATTERN 
Thomas F.Woodlock Simon & Shuster, $2.00 
Reviewed by Robert John Bayer, a 

Trustee of The Thomas More. 

Thomas F. Woodlock’s The Catholic 
Pattern is good reading. It is carefully 
planned, brilliantly written and misses 
greatness only by over-compression. I 
am neither inclined nor able to discuss it 
as literature or as theology. My purpose 
is to point out merely one of the many 
ways in which it may be useful—and 
that is as an item on the Catholic busi- 
ness man’s office bookshelf. 

We have happily passed the day when 
profession of the Catholic faith was an 
obstacle in business. Seldom does one 
read “Protestant only need apply,” in 
“help wanted” advertisements. The dis- 
appearance of these difficulties is, how- 
ever, I am afraid, due more to empiric 
than intellectual causes. The Catholic 
business man is accepted among his col- 
leagues largely because they have 
learned, from experience, that he has 
integrity, honesty and ability in spite of 
his religion; not because they under- 
stand any better now than they did 
twenty or fifty years ago just wherein 
the Catholic differs from the non-Cath- 
olic. Catholic business men still see a 
scarcely veiled incredulity in the eyes of 
associates when they first become aware 
of the fact that their associate is Cath- 
olic. It is as though they entertained the 
unuttered thought that it is remarkable 
that this man—honest and able—can 
still “adhere to a system of outworn 
medievalism.” 

I know, for example, that within the 
last few months, one with whom I have 
worked for twenty years expressed puz- 
zlement that one with my “independ- 
ent” thinking was willing to submit to 
such an arbitrary rule as that which 
forbade my eating meat on Friday. I 
know I satisfied him only partly by say- 
ing that every organization had its rules 
and that its faithful members adhered 
to those rules. 

For us Mr. Woodlock has done a great 
service. When such occasions arise in 
the future, we need only reach for The 
Catholic Pattern and lay it in the hand 
of the puzzled non-Catholic colleague. 
He may, when he has finished it, still 

feel about us as he now does, but at 

least his opinion will be based on fact 

and not on some vague, grotesque im- 

pression of what it is all about. 
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CATHOLIC! 


The really important thing, as I see 
it, is that he who receives the book in 
that manner will read it. He will not 
think of Mr. Woodlock as a special 
pleader, as he would—justly or unjustly 
—if its title page bore as the name of 
the author a priest or some acknowl- 
edged lay writer on Catholic subjects. 
Mr. Woodlock is a business man—one 
of the country’s leading business men— 
whose business writings are known and 
admired wherever business is discussed. 
As a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, those who had to do 
with transportation knew him for a 
deep student, a scrupulously fair judge, 
and for that rarest of all gifts, the abil- 
ity to put quasi-legal documents on 
highly technical subjects into beautiful 
English. Since severing his connection 
with that body, his discussions in the 
Wall Street Journal have been widely 
read and widely quoted. If the object of 
Simon and Shuster, publishers of The 
Catholic Pattern, was to obtain a re- 
spectful hearing among American busi- 
ness men they could not have chosen a 
better man to do the writing. 

I don’t know whether there exists in 
the United States a national organiza- 
tion of Catholic business men. If there 
is such, it ought to have first on the 
agenda of the business of its next meet- 
ing a strong resolution of thanks for 
Thomas F. Woodlock. —R.J.B. 

* * * 


For Younger Folk 


Bis, THE BAKER’S HorsE 
Anna Bird Stewart 

Lippincott, 191 pages, $2.00 
The children asked Miss Stewart to 
make her next story about a horse— 
the story of Bibi is her delightful an- 
swer. How Bibi got into the family of 
the horse-trading baker—gained the af- 
fections of his customers—helped the 
baker to sell bread—‘A little horse has 
no religion except to do as he was told” 
—how Bibi was sold—and returned— 
and found a way of getting back again 
to his home in Avignon, which the au- 
thor has visited seventeen times—all 
makes a charming tale—as delightful to 
grown-ups as to children. 

The four full color pages and 36 
drawings in black and white are beauti- 
ful, and the explanations of French 
words helpful and instructive. Recom- 
mended for age 11 to 14. 
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Confusion of Values 
THE CASTLE ON THE HILL 

Elizabeth Goudge Coward-McCann, $2.50 
Reviewed by Sister M. Celeste, O.P. 
St. Albertus College, Racine, Wisconsin. 


In an attempt to present some ade- 
quate philosophy of the equality of man, 
this book loses sight of the truth that 
equality and brotherhood grow out of 
the observance of the Ten Command- 
ments, not out of their violation. 

Unfortunately, sin means nothing in 
the minds of the two young people, 
Prunella Maxwell and Richard Birley. 
In fact, the reader is led to infer that 
the memory of her sin was as a vision of 
something that forever lived; something 
that would reconcile the conflicting 
things around her and work out a pat- 
tern of order in this chaos. From this it 
is obvious that the author places the 
Sixth Commandment into the same 
category of things as she does the amen- 
ities of living, making the observance of 
the Commandment merely a custom 
which can go into the “scrap” along 
with the other customs, whence shall 
arise a new order with no class distinc- 
tion, no “landed gentry,” and likely no 
morality. 

In spite of the book’s frequent refer- 
ences to God, it is lacking completely in 
Christian social principles; namely, that 
the supreme goal in this life, is to know 
in the highest degree the best that is to 
be known, and to love in the highest 
degree the best that is to be loved; these 
objects of knowledge and love are God, 
and, in proportion to the degree of ex- 
cellence they possess, His creatures. The 
pseudo-mysticism of the final episode 
gives further evidence of its confusion 
of values. 

* * * 
READING AND BEHAVIOUR 

“The fiction that we read affects our 
behaviour towards our fellow men, af- 
fects our pattern of ourselves. When we 
read of human beings living in certain 
ways, with the approval of the author, 
who gives his benediction to this be- 
haviour by his attitude towards the 
result of the behaviour arranged by him- 
self, we can be influenced towards be- 
having in the same way.” 

(Quoted from an article in The Sign by John 
S. Kennedy—who quotes T. S. Eliot.) 
* * * 
DR. WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 

The publication of Dr. Walsh’s book tenta- 
tively entitled The Meaning of History has 
been postponed until spring. 


























A LITERARY REPAST 


Livinc Upstairs: Reading for Profit 
and Pleasure 

Francis Meehan E. P. Dutton, $2.50 

Reviewed by Raphael H. Gross, C.PP.S. of 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana (a 
Staff Reviewer). 
Doctor Johnson would have loved this 
book and its author, for Mr. Meehan 
has achieved the goal set down by the 
Doctor for the cultured man: “Clear 
your mind of cant.” With the serene 
sanity and enthusiasm born of his years 
as a discriminating reader and teacher, 
the author has, indeed, cleared his mind 
of life’s non-essentials. He has learned 
to keep the butcher, baker and candle- 
stick maker downstairs and to retreat 
joyfully and profitably to the upstairs 
of the mind. Here in that broad world 
peopled by the noble minds of the cen- 
turies, he has been enabled to enrich 
his own intellectual life. True lover of 
great books that he is, he must share 
the vicarious experiences found Upstairs 
with others less disciplined than him- 
self. So it is that he has in this book 
about books set out to direct sincere 
seekers to the treasures he has found. 

Refreshingly he reveals the Upper 
Room and the New Life—‘“far from the 
madding crowd.” He has as little pa- 
tience with the dryasdust professor who 
insists on counting the number of com- 
mas in Canto III of the “Inferno” as he 
has with the professor who is all science 
and thinks that he therefore has culture. 
Literature and life are one, and woe to 
him who disassociates the two. With 
equal vigor he attacks literary dilet- 
tantes and pedants. He sympathizes 
with those suffering from adult infant- 
ilism—those, e.g., who follow ephemeral 
literature and all of the latest best- 
sellers, those with “a childish reaction 
to books that are meat for men, not 
milk for babes.” 

Unlike many another literary director 
Mr. Meehan lays down few rules and 
suggestions—few, but essential. Do you 
know what books should grace the Up- 
per Room? And how to reap the mexi- 
mum from them? The books are simply 
the great thoughts of great men, often 
condescendingly referred to as_ the 
“Classics.” The companionship of the 
great is delightful, eminently so, but it 
must be cultivated. Learn here to read 
certain poems aloud, to read in para- 
graphs, to retain the best in your mem- 
ory. In chapter four you will find a 


splendid passage on the dictionary and 
its uses. In chapter eleven are listed 
the basic earmarks of a classic. 

Very casually the author introduces 
the reader to scores of celebrities. He 
chats informally about his favorite au- 
thors — Dante, Sophocles, Chaucer, 
Horace, Shakespeare, Emerson, Cervan- 
tes and a host of others among the “best 
people.” Underlying his appreciation of 
them all are the principles the author 
laid down twenty years ago in a little 
volume entitled Religion and the Study 
of Literature. It is good to find in Liv- 
ing Upstairs another Christian guide to 
the world of letters as charming as 
Egan’s Confessions of a Book-Lover. 
Occasionally, however, Mr. Meehan 
seems to have nodded, as when he suc- 
cumbs to the doubtful charms of such as 
Balzac or Montaigne, or to the quota- 
bility of Havelock Ellis. Living Upstairs 
deserves to stand as perhaps a corrective 
of Adler’s How to Read a Book, and a 
shelf higher than Starret’s Books Alive. 
Not a book for the uninitiated, Mee- 
han’s work, nevertheless, should prove 
a boon to the earnest reader and to the 
college professor who is trying to lead 
the aspiring student to a greater appre- 
ciation of a truly liberal education. 

—RapPHAEL H. Gross, C.PP.S. 


St. Joseph’s College 
Collegeville, Indiana 


* * * 
‘ Catholic International” 

Having received inquiries regarding a publi- 
cation of the above name—about which we 
know little, except that a priest recently told 
us he had been searching for the Chicago office 
without success, we quote the opening para- 
graph from Michael Williams’ column in 
Commonweal: 

“One of the readers of this column has very 
kindly sent me a copy of Catholic Internation- 
al, to which curious and, as it now appears, 
very deplorable publication some reference was 
made a few weeks ago, but which at the time 
was unknown to me, and, probably, to most 
other people, save by rather disagreeable 
rumors concerning its ambiguous character. 

“... under the title of the magazine... 
there is the following statement: ‘The object 
of this publication is not to placate the non- 
acceptors of Jesus Christ with concessions, but 
to monstrate and defend the eternal Catholic 
dogmas’.” 

Mr. Williams says further: 

“What in the world are these people up to? 
Who do they expect will believe the lofty 
purposes announced, after reading such dis- 
tortions of the whole truth as are contained in 
what the editors actually say in their own 
departments ?” 
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A Family Story 
MEET ME In St. Louis 
Sally Benson Random House, $2.50 


Reviewed by Jeanne Tully of The 
Thomas More Library. 


Any glum-eyed gloomy who envisions 
national rationing as a return to Vic- 
torian ways need but take up this happy 
flash-back to 1903 and he will about- 
face, toss his heretofore roving auto on- 
to the scrap heap and with unmistake- 
able relish return to the golden family- 
centered days of yore. 

MEET ME In St. Louts by Sally Ben- 
son is a sincerely told family story 
touched throughout by the irrepressible 
humor of a houseful of young people. 
It presents so accurate and detailed a 
picture of a Middle Class American 
home before the 1904 St. Louis Exposi- 
tion that it will stir memories among 
readers who themselves have been at 
home amid brocade portieres, stained 
glass stair-landing windows, porcelain- 
lined water-coolers and an overabun- 


dance of bird’s-eye maple furniture. 


There is something enduring and solid 
about the Smith household which makes 
it able to weather occasional storms. Yet 
the whole tone and style of the book is 
guaranteed to be all that one could wish 
for in the way of airy, humorous fiction. 

* * * 


Contest 

Following the appearance of our first num- 
ber we were forced to apologize for delays in 
answering mail promptly. Later we reached a 
peak where we could scarcely read it. Form 
letters gave some relief, but we are still 
struggling to cope with a demand which was 
so far beyond our expectations that we were 
not properly prepared to meet it. 

Our priority classification is too low to be 
of any help in getting essential equipment, 
particularly typewriters with which to copy 
manscript for distribution to our committee. 

At the time we offered a set of the Com- 
panion to the Summa we expected the final 
volume to be published during the spring of 
*42. A later announcement reported publica- 
tion had been delayed until next year. We are 
now told that the 4th volume will be out next 
month and we hope we can announce the 
winner’s name by the date of publication. 





NAZARETH 
COLLEGE 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
A four-year College of Arts and 
Sciences, for Women. Full Regional 
and State Accreditation, B.A. and 
B.S. Degrees. For prospectus write: 
The Dean. 
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Isolationist Changes Mind 
. . - Lhe Hess Mystery 


He WANTED TO SLEEP IN THE KREMLIN 

Gerhard Schacher Reynal & Hitchcock, $2.00 
ASSIGNMENT TO BERLIN 

Harry W. Flannery Knopf, $3.00 
Ever since Hitler rose to power people 
who thought they knew Germany have 
been asking, “How can the Prussians 
stand for Hitler?” “Where is that Junk- 
er arrogance that for centuries has 
brooked no opposition?” 

Gerhard Schacher, for twenty years 
an author and journalist in Czechoslo- 
vakia explains the matter in a new 
light, and contrary to a lot of the patch- 
work products of so-called foreign cor- 
respondents, he sounds as though he 
knows what he is talking about. 

This is not to say that all other 
writers who have been abroad are mere- 
ly carpenters. Harry Flannery, who 
succeeded William L. Shirer, author of 
Berlin Diary, as head of Columbia 
Broadcasting’s Berlin office, has written 
a very enjoyable book, Assignment to 
Berlin, in which he frankly confesses 
how he changed his mind about isola- 
tionism on a closer view, and saw clear- 
ly the inevitability of war. 

Flannery’s mind was changed, as 
Harry Lorin Binsse says in Common- 
weal, by “the insolence of the German 
official mind, the trickery and deceit 
and lying constantly practiced against 
him, the overwhelming sense of superi- 
ority on the part of so many Germans 
with whom he dealt forced him to the 
conclusion that here was a threat which 
very much affected the future of his own 
country.” 

Of all this, Schacher had been per- 
fectly aware. From Versailles onward 
German military leaders planned and 
worked unceasingly for a “come-back.” 
The tools or the means mattered little— 
and in Hitler the Prussian Junkers 
found a highly useful tool. They antici- 
pated no difficulty in getting rid of him 
when he had served his purpose. 

Bumbling advocates of disarmament 
lulled themselves into a false security, 
but all that disarmament meant to Ger- 
many was discarding obsolete imple- 
ments. Deprived of other methods they 
perfected new weapons — the dive- 
bomber, tanks and the blitz — which 
proved so successful against the apa- 
thetic French and British that the Hit- 


lerian satellites came to believe the 
German successes were the result of 
their own efforts. 

German propaganda, with ample out- 
side contributions such as that of “.. . 
an American pilot who was regarded as 
an expert on aviation because he had 
once crossed the Atlantic ... ” had 
about convinced the world that Russia 
would fall as easily as France. 

Hess, whom the author credits with 
writing most of the foreign policy parts 
of Mein Kampf, and an ardent hater of 
Bolshevism, aided and abetted Hitler in 
the mistaken belief that an attack on 
Russia would be applauded by the rest 
of the world. 

Hitler became increasingly obsessed 
and the military leaders were shocked to 
find the Frankenstein they had created 
was leading them into a second front. 

Fearful of the consequences, the Gen- 
erals decided that if they couldn’t liqui- 
date the whole Nazi party they must at 
least dispose of Hitler’s most dangerous 
adviser. Hess saved his life by flying to 
Scotland. 

Stalemated in the west, the Junkers 
considered asking for a negotiated 
peace, on the promise of sacrificing the 
Nazis, but finding “appeasement” dead 
and Russia growing stronger by the 
hour they reluctantly went along with 
Hitler in the attack — and Schacher 
broadcast his prophecy, “Now Hitler is 
going to get the surprise of his life.” 

Apparently he was right on this and 
many other points, and like Seversky in 
Victory Through Air Power his state- 
ments will surprise many Americans, 
who, because they are Americans, have 
known little about world affairs, and 
take what views they have from radio 
“experts” of the Kaltenborn variety or 
correspondents like Leland Stowe, and 
John T. Whitaker who apparently still 
confuse such matters as “loyalist” Spain 
with justice or democracy and sound as 
though they would like to see Franco 
join Hitler if only to justify themselves. 

Taylor, by the way, makes out a 
much better case for the other side— 
which might be a reason why Time 
Runs Out has been passed over in cer- 
tain quarters. 

Flannery’s unassuming modesty con- 
trasts with Schacher’s boasting of his 
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accurate forecasts. The former is a 
Catholic — graduate of Notre Dame. 
Schacher does not label himself other 
than to maintain that he is far from 
a communist—of which he apparently 
feels he might be accused on account of 
his praise of Russian prowess. 
* * * 


PRESS * PROPAGANDA 
¢ MISINFORMATION 


Looking over a back number of 
Sponsa Regis I was struck by this 
sentence. 

“In the patronage of secular news 
more than any other medium, I think, 
‘those that love danger shall perish in 
7 

The article was written by Sister 
Mary Claire, O.S.F., Syracuse, New 
York, whose experience in the fields of 
journalism for many years entitles her 
to be rated as an authority. 

Sponsa Regis is a monthly review 
devoted to Catholic Sisterhoods and she 
is therefore speaking to them in her 
article. Your Editor believes, however, 
that her advice would be of even more 
importance to those out in the world. 

For example, “. . . the best informed 
Sisters I know,” she says, “women who 
preserve a calm, unbiased viewpoint of 
present worldwide disturbances, rarely 
see a daily newspaper.” 

“Neither history nor diplomacy is 
written in the newspapers,” says the 
author, and “The old inexorable law 
of the newsroom, ‘Get the facts,’ may 
well be amended in the light of mod- 
ern practices, especially of ‘editorializ- 
ing’ the news, to read: ‘Get the facts, 
but frame them!’ ” 

“T venture the opinion that few, if 
any, nuns can go to a ‘movie’ weekly 
or monthly, read the daily newspaper, 
or listen indiscriminately for any length 
of time to crooning and lurid serials on 
the radio and escape the sad experi- 
ence.” 

If this is true of those in the re- 
ligious life, and, of,course, it is—how 
much more important it is to those who 
know and practice less of prayer, re- 
flection and meditation. 

“Diversion can so easily become per- 


version.” 
* * * 


Help! Help! 

In Gall & Honey Eddie Doherty tells us 
the Chicago Tribune lost $13,000,000 on Lib- 
erty magazine. 

Booxs on Triat is simply not going to try 
to compete with that figure. 





| 
| 
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“LISTEN MY CHILDREN.... ” 


PauL REVERE AND THE WorRLD HE 
Livep IN 
Esther Forbes Houghton Mifflin, 1942, $3.75 
Pp. xiii-498, with notes, bibliography and 
index. 
Even with five times the space at our 
disposal, it would be difficult to do jus- 
tice to this book. While it is an excel- 
lent work, with regard to research, pres- 
entation and style, it does not come up 
to what one was led to expect from the 
glowing reviews by “America’s best crit- 
ics.” What is best in the book is the 
reconstruction of the world in which 
Paul Revere lived, a circumscribed 
world to be sure, for it consists in the 
little eighteenth century town of Boston. 
What makes the book especially inter- 
esting is the fact that the author re- 
creates this world by means of court 
records, deeds, newspapers, manuscript 
diaries and letters; we have here a de- 
tailed picture of the birthplace of Amer- 
ican liberty, and as such the book should 
be read not once but several times. 
The man- whose ride “has never 
ended” lived in times of stress not un- 
like our own, and many a comparison 
between men and events of his days and 
ours could have been made. He himself 
was the son of Apollos Rivoire, a French 
Huguenot refugee, who had arrived in 
Boston in 1715 or 1716. “Paul Revere 
took his turn in the army” during the 
French and Indian Wars. “That he him- 
self was half French never seems to 
have occurred to him.” This statement 
is rather puzzling, for he kept in touch 
by correspondence with his relatives in 
Europe. Miss Forbes explains: that 
should the thought have occurred to 
him, he would nevertheless have fought 
the compatriots of his father, for “was 
it not the group in power at the French 
court who had purged France of his 
own family?” The group in power at 
the French court in the fifties of the 
eighteenth century was quite different 
from the group inepower at the time of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which, by the way, occurred seventeen 
years before Paul Revere’s father was 
born. The persecution of the Huguenots 
is called “the cruellest persecution the 
world up to this time had ever seen.” 
Though this latter statement is ques- 
tionable, Miss Forbes is to be com- 
mended for refraining from launching 
into the customary tiresome tirades. At 
the time of the Revolution, the son of 


the French refugee had become thor- 


oughly Americanized, and his ancestral 
ties must have made it easier for him to 
espouse the cause of freedom than for 
those whose forebears had been English- 
men for generations. Attention may be 
called to the following slips: the Fran- 
ciscans are not “monks,” nor is the 
chaplain on a man-of-war a “servant” 
of the officers. It is doubtful whether 
the Franciscan said a requiem Mass in 
Boston, “probably the first Catholic 
Mass ever said in Boston,” for the 
repose of the soul of the Chevalier de 
Saint-Sauveur. 
—JEAN DELANGLEz, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 


* * * 


‘‘U-Boat Pastor’’ 


I Was IN HELL witH NIEMOLLER 

Leo Stein Revell, $2.50 
The daily press has told many stories 
of the former U-boat commander who 
became an Evangelical minister and has 
been in a concentration camp for years 
because of his refusal to approve the 
type of Church Hitler has tried to es- 
tablish. 

This book is the Jewish author’s nar- 
rative of his own period in jail with 
Niemoller — and of their unbelievable 
experiences. 

Niemoller reports the part played by 
the Evangelical Church Federation in 
supporting the Nazi party and helping 
to bring Hitler to power. Only when it 
was too late did they learn they had 
been duped. 

The author disposes of the report that 
Niemoller had become a Catholic—ap- 
parently a propaganda story. The 
author quotes him as having high regard 
and admiration for the Church and its 
courageous leaders. “Nothing stirred 
Niemoller’s indignation more than the 
persecution of the Catholic clergy.” As 
to the trials for violation of money laws 
and other laws, ‘“‘Niemoller ridiculed all 
such charges, because, he said he knew 
too well of the moral qualities of Cath- 
olic nuns and monks.” 

The author believes that the Nazis 
have not killed Niemoller because they 
are afraid he would be more dangerous 
to them dead than alive. The book is 
harrowing but most Americans would 
profit by its. reading. 
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Pi e @ 
toneering Family 
DAKOTA IN THE MorNING 

Wm. H. Briggs Farrar & Rinehart, $2.59 


“Yes Sir-ee!” 

“That’s exactly what we’re going to do, my 
father and me. Build a great city. Of course 
we'll have to start from scratch. Hardly any 
people out here in the Territory. Yet. But 
mighty soon ours will be the new metropolis 
of the West.” 

It’s the morning of Dakota. With his father, 
mother and little brother our narrator is on 
the way. Stopping at a pretty fine hotel! Two 
stories high, and unpainted—but with a wait- 
er. Very little escapes the boy’s eyes and he 
feels his responsibility—he’s already seven. 

Boys grew up fast in those days. A shooting 
—why, that’s Ollie, the waiter, lying in the 
street! A funeral—no preacher to be found— 
his mother reads from the Bible. 

Only a few more days of travel—by wagon 
—and they can start building their town— 
when the lumber arrives. Finally—arrival at 
Siding No. 3. Men at work drilling a well, 
“No water—no town.” His mother is the first 
“lady” to arrive. In her honor makeshift 
sleeping quarters are arranged. They need no 
longer sleep in the wagon. 

No railroad yet, but it will come. Maybe! 
But there is a rival town. Imagine it claiming 
to be the county seat! He heard the’ men 
plotting to ride over in the night and steal the 
court house. It will be easy as pie to roll it 
over the prairie. Then we’ll be the county seat. 

But we mustn’t tell you all the story—the 
strange friend “Frosty”—the wonderful pony 
the Indians gave the boy—the disastrous fire— 
ill health—the pony’s disappearance and the 
inevitable tragedies: of individual and town! 
This picture, written by an editor, vividly 
portrays the growing up of the Dakotas and 
will hold your interest to the last page. The 
boy grows to manhood but it’s not a story for 
young people. 

* * * 


From Marylhurst, Oregon 


“You deserve the gratitude of all busy 
people who need to know about books, 
and have very little time to find out 
about them.” 

* * * 


“Religious Irrelevance” 


Quoted from: 
for the HEATHEN ARE WRONG 


Eugene Bagger Little Brown, $3.00 


“*To talk about religion except in terms of 
human psychology is an irrelevance.’ Thus 
spake Mr. Aldous Huxley, and he made at 
least one reader happy by his dictum: For one 
day, when rereading his piece I came on that 
sentence, I danced, metaphorically speaking, 
with joy as I transcribed it into ‘To talk 
about human psychology except in terms of 
religion is an irrelevance.’ Now this paraphrase 
was funny, but it was anything but a joke. It 
opened up new and fascinating vistas into the 
psychological understructure of atheism and 
agnosticism; and this was a subject which it 
had occurred to none of the well-publicized 
masters of modern psychology to investigate.” 
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Bishop of Vincennes 


THE REED AND THE ROCK 

Theodore Maynard Longmans, $2.75 
Reviewed by M. B. Koester, C.PP.S., 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

In THE REED AND THE Rock, Mr. 
Maynard has portrayed the vigorous 
character of the first Bishop of Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, Simon Bruté, with an 
extensive array of historical observa- 
tions referring to the ecclesiastical life in 
Maryland during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 


At the time of his arrival in America, 
Bruté found Emmitsburg merely a 
name, Baltimore hardly a_ hamlet, 
Washington, D.C., mostly woods, and 
Chicago, which he visited later, was just 
beginning to nose above the weeds of 
the prairie. To a country so aboriginal 
in outlook, Bruté is presented as a new- 
ly ordained young priest-—whose youth 
saw hectic days in the French Revolu- 
tion, whose young manhood renounced 
the successful career of a physician— 
now bringing a mind brilliantly trained, 
as witnessed by his library of five thou- 
sand volumes. But neither his excep- 
tional talent nor his library could con- 
ceal evident eccentricities, which. dis- 
qualified him in the eyes of others as a 
man worthy to be charged with the 
management of practical affairs. 


Ultimately, however, he who was - 


treated by his associates as a figurehead 
appropriate only for shedding lustre up- 
on institutions where he taught, he 
whose idiosyncrasies afforded amuse- 
ment and annoyance to others, now 
when given the opportunity proved his 
capabilities as a man who was not a 
reed, but a rock. 

There cannot be any doubt that as a 
contribution to Catholic historical litera- 
ture of the United States, this biography 
of Bishop Bruté is above the recent, 
fictionized biographies of American pio- 
neer priests. A comparison, however, 
may be noted. What Luis Lupas’ por- 
trait of Bishop Bruté is to Mr. May- 
nard’s book, so THE REED AND THE 
Rock is to the scholarly and carefully 
documented life of Bruté by Sister 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


In notifying us of any change of 
address, please be sure to send the 
old address as well as the new. 


Mary Salesia Godecker, O.S.B. Never- 
theless, were it not for Mr. Maynard’s 
book, there are some readers who might 
not be led to read the heavier volume. 
He has given us a simple, forceful por- 
trait, presenting a picture of an able 
and impulsive pioneer, the. character of 
whose life may be summed in the 
phrase: “His only crime was charity.” 


* * * 


SOCIAL CRUSADER 


Tus GREAT JOURNEY 

Jennie Lee Farrar and Rinehart 
“This Great Journey” is the story of 
Jennie Lee, intelligent, zealous, young 
Scotswoman, and of her crusade for 
social and economic reforms in England. 
Her devotion to Socialism was partly 
inherited, partly born of her indignation 
at the poverty and injustice she beheld 
on every side in the little mining village 
of Lochgelly, Scotland. 

Miss Lee’s story is sincerely told. She 
is one of those persons who “have loved 
justice and hated iniquity,” and her zeal 
for social justice might well be an ex- 
ample to those who possess the deeper 
religious principles as a basis for reform. 
Though not a Communist, she seems to 
be rather too ready for “popular front” 
cooperation, and one would like a more 
explicit statement of the philosophic or 
economic reasons for her rejection of 
Communism. Her opposition to the 
Reds seems to be based chiefly upon 
their unreasoning and unconditional ac- 
ceptance of the “party line.” She does 
not, however, want to see England be- 
come an imitation of Russia. 

The author shows a lamentable mis- 
understanding of the Spanish Civil War 
when she summarizes the nature of the 
conflict by saying that “Spanish gener- 
als and grandees had barricaded them- 
selves in behind German guns and had 
opened fire on the working people of 
Spain.” The varied political philosophies 
arrayed on either side, Russian interfer- 
ence in Spain both before and during 
the war, and the Leftist atrocities in the 
months before the conflict seem to be 
unknown to Miss Lee. 

—CnartEs T. Conroy, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 


* * * 
Order Now: for Christmas 


JOHN J. O°>CONNOR, Ph.D. 

We were delighted to secure the 
agreement of Dr. John J. O’Connor, 
Professor of History in the Graduate 
School of St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn to serve on our Advisory Staff. 

He has a short review in this issue on 
A Generation of Materialism, written 
by Carlton J. H. Hayes, U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Spain. 


O’Connor of “Cavalcade” 


Another John J. O’Connor will also 
cooperate with us in future issues. 

He is co-author of the column “Liter- 
ary Cavalcade” of the Brooklyn Tablet 
—syndicated in numerous other papers. 

You may have enjoyed reading re- 
cently the published portion of his inter- 
view with Maureen Daly, author of 
Seventeenth Summer. 


* * * 


BUY EARLY! 


Early purchases of Christmas 
books is strenuously urged. 

The likelihood of a paper short- 
age is not nearly as important as 
the matter of transportation. The 
bottle-neck will be caused by ship- 
ping troubles. 

According to the War Produc- 
tion Board paper and paper prod- 
ucts were temporarily removed 
from inventory restriction. This 
action was taken to permit build- 
ing up inventories in the summer 
in anticipation of a shortage in 
transportation in the fall. 

Those who wait this year until 
December will have many disap- 
pointments. There may be plenty 
of books ready for shipment, but 
all indications are that it will take 
much longer than in other years to 
get them from the publisher to the 
dealer and from the dealer to the 
reader. eo ee 


“Spiritual Book Associates” 

. was founded in 1934 for the “purpose 
of spreading a greater love of spiritual read- 
ing.” Membership is $18.00 per year and orders 
may be sent to us. 

* * * 
Missienary Increase 
Crncinnati—The number of Catholic Amer- 


icans engaged in full-time missionary work has 


increased more than thirteen per cent during 
the last two years, despite the difficulties in- 
cidental to foreign travel and other limitations 
. . . and now totals 5,187, according to just 
published Missionary Index of Catholic Amer- 
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“A CENTURY OF HEADACHES” 
Dear Editor: 


You are setting an example of moral courage in exposing worthless and dangerous products—right in 
the line of business on which you depend. 

We need such action in many other ways but you must be of stern stuff to battle not only against 
books but inertia and bad practices. 

Strike out in other directions. Go after the magazines ‘to get together and give us ONE that will reach 
even 10% of our people, and of which even 5% will be read. You are advertising them, what are they 
doing for us or for you? ... 

You most probably never heard of me. I, too, have had ideas and tried to get support. Instead I got 
reasons why I couldn’t succeed. “You'll get criticized.” “You can’t get advertisers.” I tried to build a book 
business also, with even worse results. There isn’t an ounce of ethics in the whole industry. 

When you develop a customer the publishers will take him from you—after cajoling you into paying 
the rent to carry stocks of their books. The magazines in which you advertise will do likewise. There was 
never a greater opportunity but what good are our organizations? Fol-de-rol and routine rigmarole. Solid as 
the pyramids, and just as active. Platitudes. You might as well try to stir a mountain of granite. 

A puny press—plasma but no red corpuscles—when we ought at least have a pony express — going 
somewhere. Book clubs, bah! Taking your customers away from you, selling them books they don’t want 
and won't read. 

You have a century of headaches ahead—and you may tell them I said so, if you dare. 


Boston, Mass. —R. G. K. 


w * * w w 


Answer: 


We print this portion of a recent letter for several reasons. One is to disagree. Another is because the 
same points have been raised in one way or another in numerous other letters—and the third is that the 
remarks may stimulate some thought. 

We did not take up this work because we thought it would be easy—or to gain praise. We publish ‘‘'es- 
timonials” only to indicate that people in all sections see merit in the idea of Books on TRIAL. 

We would like to see a Catholic magazine of the quality that would attract a million readers. There is 
none such, but we do believe people are reading more and better material. 

As for criticism, that is the least of our worries. As for publishers “selling direct,’ our correspondent 
must realize that if all publishers adopted the policy of saying “We sell through distributors only” that 
there are many, many places where there are no such outlets. 

It is true that the policy of direct selling causes dealers and distributors to become discouraged, and 
the producer of goods is then left to his own efforts only. 

But this is a nation of free enterprise. Anyone has the right to sell his goods through channels of his 
own choosing. If he follows the wrong methods both he and his industry will suffer. 

Here again, however, the problem is too big for us to solve. We believe that the more alert publishers 
are striving to develop better sales outlets; thus allowing themselves more time for the production of bet- 
ter books, and that as these methods succeed we will have increased circulation and lower costs. 

You are wrong, however, about the magazines. They are helping us, very greatly. 

Books ON TRIAL has had notice in The Catholic School Journal, The Liguorian, Emmanuel, Common- 
weal, Extension, America, The Grail, Messenger of the Sacred Heart, as well as many newspapers, and we 
have had letters from Thought, The Torch, The Lamp, Epistle, and I don’t know how many college news 
letters—and others have asked for information. They have given us all the help to which we as new-comers 
are entitled, and we are grateful to all of them. 

To the extent you mention, you are probably right about book clubs. If they sell only to those who 
would have bought anyway, and sell only the books that would have been sold anyway they are not in- 
creasing reading—and that is why we are interested, through our “poll,” in promoting good books that 
would not have been bought otherwise and getting them read by those who would not otherwise have en- 
joyed that privilege. 

The book clubs also pay us a small commission on any subscriptions we secure—which helps us as 
well as themselves. 

And, as for headaches—they are just one of our chronic enjoyments. 
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WEST MONROE STREET FRANKLIN 7291 °« 
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Please Ship to the Address “Below: 





Library and “Book Shop 


CHICAGO, 



































Boxes Christmas Cards @ 50c 


Boxes Christmas Cards @ $1.00 





Books on Triat—I year @ $2.00 
($1.00 if accompanied by $5.00 book order.) 


Extra Charts for Posting @ $1.00 








Blank Charts for “Poll”—No Charge 
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Amount Enclosed____ Ship to 
Charge Our Account___ Street and Number 
Ship When? City and State 


If subscription to be sent to a different address, please indicate here: 
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* “BEST BOOK” POLL «+ 


N OUR last issue we announced the idea of a Librarians’ 


Poll—following letters sent in early May to leading 
librarians. 
Despite the interferences of the vacation season we have 


_ had a satisfying response, and assurances of later support 


from many who were otherwise occupied at the time they 
wrote. 

But we have also heard from others than librarians— 
persons from all walks of life, expressing opinions on books 
—their likes, dislikes and experiences. 

As stated elsewhere in this issue, with some 10,000 new 
books a year being produced, the chances of the best books 
getting attention is remote. Some do—many do not. 

And the injustice to the best books is heightened by two 
current fads—one the desire for the last thing off the press, 
regardless of merit—the other the “best-seller” fad—the 
desire for the books reported to be most in demand. 

And when we say “reported,” we refer to books that are 
being ‘“sold’”—books that may not necessarily have had 
reader approval. 

It takes time for any book to gain public esteem on its 
own merits—weeks, at least—more likely, months. 


How Best Sellers Are Made 


Best seller statistics are usually based on reports by 
book-sellers to a central point. Some 64 dealers for example, 
from 47 cities, report sales of their first six titles of fiction 
and non-fiction to the New York Herald Tribune, which 
prints the best known log, under the heading “What Amer- 
ica Is Reading.”’ Any title reported three times is put on the 
list. This list is often used in selecting books to be reviewed, 
and reviewers making their selection from this list may con- 
sequently be giving undue emphasis to a book which has 
been reported by as few as three dealers—all of whom—as 
is the case in the latest issue—may be from but one city. 

In other words, if three New York dealers report the 
book as having reached sixth place during some one week 
it will be listed under “What America Is Reading.” Also, 
what the dealers report is sales—not readers. 





Commercial best sellers get that way mostly. through 
vigorous advertising and selling methods rather than through 
widespread individual approvai. 

Any time the book clubs and the dealers buy ¢nough 
copies the book will be a “best seiler”—because they will 
make it such—and it may be reviewed as such—almost, if 
not exactly on the day of publication—that is, before the 
public has had a chance to read or pass upon its merits. 


Books—Not Sales 


Now the service of Books oN TRIAL is to evaluate books, 
not sales statistics—and its mission is to promote reading 
of better books. 

Its charts help busy people to see at a glance the gen- 
eral character of the most widely advertised books. Its rat- 
ings are based on the examination of voluminous reviews, 
plus the interpretation of its own Staff, or their own study 
of the book. 

But neither we nor those who write reviews in hundreds 
of publications have any monopoly of either knowledge or 
judgment. 

And so we suggested that the librarians of the leading 
institutions on our list collaborate with us in selecting books 
which in their opinion have proved most worthy. 


Readers Invited 

We invite our readers to join in this poll—and to facil- 
itate their sending in their selections we have printed a 
blank chart on the other side of this sheet, which may be 
torn out and sent to us for codification. 

This blank is the same as those furnished to the libra- 
rians, 

In addition to furnishing the names and suggested rat- 
ings of the best books we would like to have you list and 
rate other recent books that you have read. 

We believe this information when summarized in future 
issues will be of great interest to our readers. 

Books that receive majority approval will be reported as 
comprising the Librarians’ Best Book Club. 
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PATRIOTISM 


THE AMERICAN WAY 
Southworth Iroquois Pub. Co., $1.28 


...And loyal hearts are beating 
high. 


Hats off! 
The flag is passing by!” 
* * * 
“Listen, my children, and you shall 


” 
hear... od 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union strong and great!” 
* * * 
. we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain.” 
* * * 
. Oh, thus be it ever, where free- 


men shall stand. . 
+ + * 


All these you have read before, and 
heard—from childhood. But again to- 
day they have a new ring. 

“The sun never shone on a cause of 
greater worth” . 

“These are times that try men’s 
souls” 


* * * 


—and again today they have a new 
meaning— 
“Vesterday—December 7, 1941 — a 
date which shall live in infamy... ” 
oe: ek 
“A house divided ... ” 
oe ee 
“Breathes there the man with soul so 
dead? .. 


—again today they have a message! 
You will thrill again as you read this 
collection of speeches and poems which 
fired the hearts of Americans in other 
days. You will want to keep this little 
book handy where you can take it up 
again and again. 
“Under the Stars and Stripes, 
Protected in every Way, 
Live people of many types, 
Free to speak, to work and to pray.” 


* * * 


* * * 


From Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


I cannot express the gratification re- 
ceived from your publication, Books on 
TRIAL. It is packed with interesting and 
profitable information and is of in- 
estimable value as an antidote to the 
‘blurbs’ of both reviewers and adver- 
tisers of ‘best-sellers,’ few of which are 
fit to read, at least, so far as faction is 
concerned.” 


Great Americans 


THERE WERE GIANTS IN 1HE LAND 
By 28 Americans Farrar & Rinehart, $2.00 


Twenty-eight Americans each contribute a one- 
chapter biographical essay on an equal num- 
ber of other Americans, giants of our past. 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau supplies 
the introduction, and the statement that the 
collection was written at the suggestion of the 
Treasury department. 

The selection is good—the treatment uni- 
formly interesting—and the result is a contri- 
bution to the book-shelf of most Americans, 
particularly in these days—and to a generation 
that knows so little of our history. 

Carl Sandburg’s chapter on Lincoln may 
contain nothing new, but it is none the less 
refreshing. 


Paul Revere, Francis Marion, Web- 
ster, Grover Cleveland, Nathan Hale, 
James Cardinal Gibbons—the wide va- 
riety of characters each contribute in 
some way to the glory that is ours. 

This is just the kind of book I like. 
You may pick it up and read a chapter 
today and another tomorrow without 
breaking any sequence. It will perhaps 
relieve your mind to recall the problems 
other men faced, and conquered. 


* * * 


“Mince Pie’ Schools 


“Your Sign,” remonstrated the customer, 
“says ‘Hot Mince Pie,’ but this thing you gave 
me is cold, and there’s no mince-meat in it!” 

“Oh,” said the waiter, “that’s just a name 
we use!” 

Says Phil Hanna, the Financial editor, in the 
Chicago Sun: 

“For 20 years, more or less, the number of 
college graduates accumulating great stocks of 
facts has increased many fold while the num- 
ber who have emerged from institutions of 
higher education with a training in logic. and 
with thinking habits which produce wisdom 
has been ‘steadily diminishing.” 

Are they colleges—or is that just the name 
on the sign? 

* * * 


Book Production 


During the first seven months of 1942, 5,464 
new books were compiled, of which 1,013 were 
fiction, 446 technical, 388 poetry and drama, 
386 sociology and economics and 383 religious 
and theology.* 

During the same period, possibly 100 or less 
of these books had the distinction of being 
listed in the N. Y. Herald Tribune’s book log 
—the best known in the country. 

In other words, about one of each fifty 
books achieved prominence—and of these a 
sizeable percentage were reported on “un- 
favorably” by Booxs on Triat—which in our 
opinion goes to show that the general reader, 
with little time at his disposal to select the 
books that justify the cost in money and in 
reading time, really needs the kind of service 
Books oN TRIAL is trying to supply. 


* Figures from Publishers’ Weekly. 


PRIZE NOVEL CONTEST 


In our last issue we reported that the 
Pulitzer Prize for the best novel of the 
year was awarded to Ellen Glasgow for 
her novel “Jn This Our Life’”—about 
which book Author Daniel J. Lord re- 
marked that “if it is an accurate record | 
of American life as it is lived today, 
I suggest we pull down the flag and call 
Hitler in to set us right.” 

Another prize novel contest is the 
Little Brown - Atlantic Monthly Press 
biennial award. 

According to the NV. Y. Times, after 
eight weeks of study of the 646 manu- 
scripts submitted the judges rejected all 
entries—ruling thai not one was suffi- 
ciently interesting or distinctive to de- 
serve the prize. 

Of the entries, Publishers’ Weekly 
says, “None of those submitted dealt 
with the current war. The trend was 
toward ‘the weaker sort of love story’ 
and lengthy historical novels.” 

* * * 


SUMMER AFTER SUMMER 

Richard Sullivan Doubleday, $2.50 

Perhaps there ought be no objection to the 
theme of this book. As realism, the pre-natal 
problem in the lower economic strata of 
American Catholic life, with its social and 
emotional implications, may justify a diary; 
but the reader cannot help wondering whether 
the result is not more nearly clinical than cre- 
ative, literature (no pun intended). Generally, 
one seeks art features in fiction. Art ought, 
we think, to -include some features of reti- 
cence. One could detail minutely the physical 
activities of any individual human from the 
time he awakes in the morning until he begins 
his day’s work. The result might be photo- 
graphically accurate; but it would hardly be 
artistic. 

Realism has put pretty much of a strangle- 
hold on modern fiction. Perhaps a good case 
could be made for the necessity of Catholic 
novelists following the trend if they are to 
remain in the time-stream of literature. The 
trouble is that the mere injection of a crucifix 
here and a rosary there doesn’t alter the essen- 
tial offensiveness of extraneous intimate detail. 
The final scene of Mr. Steinbeck’s “Grapes of 
Wrath” is none the less emetic because its 
roots lie in a medieval Roman legend. Just so, 
Eddie’s night prayers in the bathroom, and his 
fingering of the rosary outside the delivery 
room delete nothing from the distressing sense 
of the reader that he is peep-holing on inti- 
macies from which he might well be excused. 

Even as a realist, the author leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The tantrums of little 
Julie, for instance, may find a parallel in most 
families—Catholic and non-Catholic alike— 
but it is hardly convincing to endow a three- 
year-old with strength sufficient to swing a 
garden rake effectively on her tormentors, or 
to have her look gravely at her father andl ; 
say: “I don’t know what you mean.” 4 

—R. J.B. 
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“BEST SELLERS” 


Dear Editor: 

You seem to be prejudiced against 
Best-Seller books, and yet you mention 
books with that distinction, and promise 
to review them. 

You likewise object to books hot off 
the press, and yet feature them, and 
you list books published months ago. 
How come? 

Answer 

We are neither prejudiced nor biased 
against any book because it is rated 
somewhere as a best Seller. 

There should be two classes—those 
that gain the distinction by merit and 
reader appreciation, and those that be- 
cause of book club adoption or vigorous 
sales methods or because the author en- 
joyed publicity as a flag-pole sitter or 
for some other reason are touted as 
leaders—but we can’t make such sepa- 
ration. 

We, therefore, try to render service 
by indicating the ratings as the books 
appear. As our editorial staff grows we 
will furnish reviews and comments on 
an increasing number. 

As to older books, as previously ex- 
plained, there is an undoubted demand 
for comments, ratings and reviews, for 
various reasons: 

Many books reach their peak in sales 
months after publication. 

Many people depend on rentals—and 
only a few can get the book when first 
published. 

Many neighborhood libraries buy one- 
time best-sellers after they have reached 
the marked-down stage—long after the 
last review—or buy “reprints” because 
they cost less. 

Information on all these books is 
highly useful and Books ON TRIAL 
charts can be saved for reference until 
needed. 

We have already received more letters 
about Books oN TRIAL than we had ex- 
pected in two years. It is almost unbe- 
lievable that fully 90% of our subscrib- 
ers send a letter or a note with their 
subscription. 

They actually seem to consider it a 
favor to be allowed to subscribe. 

All of which means to us but one 
thing, and that is that there has been a 
tremendous latent demand for the kind 
of service we are trying to supply. 

_ Conditions created the demand—we 
are trying to meet it—and will welcome 
all the help we can get. 


Vocations 


THE LAYMAN’s CALL 

Rev. William R.O’Connor. Preface by Jac- 
ques Maritain ; Kennedy, $2.00 
Reviewed by Ruth Byrns, Ph.D., Di- 
rector of Teacher Training, Fordham 
University School of Education. Miss 
Byrns is a member of the Advisory 
Staff of “Booxs ON TRIAL.” 


This excellent book on vocations is the 
first of its kind. Its theme is one that 
all Catholics should understand: “Voca- 
tion is not a single call, but it embraces 
the many invitations sent to us by God 
during the course of a lifetime to do 
good works for Him in the world.” 


Father O’Connor, the author —a pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology at Saint 
Joseph’s Seminary in Dunwoodie, New 
York—has the rare ability to express 
profound teachings in a simple and di- 
rect manner. At all times, this book is 
interesting and very readable without 
being, in any sense, popularized or di- 
luted in subject matter. It is a book 
which the great philosopher, Jacques 
Maritain, found significant and, at the 
same time, it is a book which an intel- 
ligent high school student could read 
with great profit. 

Professor Maritain, in the preface to 
the book, points out the importance of 
the author’s message that “the fact re- 
mains in any case that in every state of 
life (supposing it does not involve sin 
in itself, like the state of a gangster or 
that of a tyrant and his henchmen) 
there is a providential call to be dis- 
cerned and followed referring to the 
individual destiny of each one...” As 
a consequence of this truth, Professor 
Maritain states that “if every state of 
life answers a divine call then each one 
of these states is not only dignified by 
this very fact but involves also spiritual 
requirements, sometimes exacting, some- 
times like to self-sacrifice, accurate to 
the sanctification of this very state and 
the testimony to be given, within this 
frame of life, to correspond justice in 
the temporal world.” 


Father O’Connor shows his readers 
that “Every man has a nature that 
comes from God. This nature equips 
him to do some good which perhaps 
no one else could do—or at least, could 
not do as well. The laity, as well as the 
clergy, are blessed by a divine province 
in circumstances in‘ which their latent 
talents can come to the fore. . . . This 
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is what we mean by vocation in the 
case of the average man and woman.” 
All sorts of men and women will be 
interested and inspired by what Father 
O’Connor has written, for his message 
is directed to all serious and intelligent 
Catholics—to young men and women 
seeking vocational guidance, to parents, 
to teachers, to humble wage earners, to 
men and women in the professions, to 
religious, and to his fellow priests. 


* * * 


“ARKANSAS” 


Bic Doc’s Girt 

Mary Medearis Lippincott 
In this story of the Arkansas back country 
Mary Medearis, herself a native of North 
Little Rock, tells a simple tale. Perhaps its 
very simplicity is the root of its beauty. Six- 
teen year old Mary Claybourne, “Big Doc’s 
Girl,” is the ‘central figure and the oldest of 
Dr. Clayborne’s four children. Her desire to 
study piano at “the Conservatory” instead of 
from Professor Howell is never fulfilled, but 
we feel somewhat relieved when her decision 
to remain at home is finally reached. Through- 
out her mother’s illness of months in a sani- 
tarium, her father’s sudden death from a heart 
attack, and the consequent responsibility of the 
three younger children, Mary proves to her- 
self and the reader that she belongs to the back 
country. Her refusal to marry Bill Sheehan, 
resident in surgery at St. Louis City Hospital, 
further proves that she prefers the plain things 
of the back country to the wealth of the city. 

Ruth and Melie Kate, six and eight years 
old, are the usual mischievous but lovable 
younger sisters. Little Doc, the only son, at 
fifteen looks toward the day when he will hang 
his shingle below Big Doc’s. 

Mother and Big Doc are prominent in the 
story, guiding their family in its many youth- 
ful problems. We are gratified to know that 
Big Doc’s fight against malaria in disease- 
ridden Black Hollow is carried on after his 
death by the Reverend MacCreighton, who 
plays a deciding role in Mary’s life. 

The Granther clan with old Phineas, the 
head of the family of numerous children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren, is amus- 
ing and interesting. 

The author has given us a pleasing picture 
of rural life with its many joys and sorrows. 
In these days of storm and strife when our 
very lives are endangered, it was a genuine 
pleasure to spend a few hours with these sim- 
ple, lovable folks. 

—CATHERINE CONNOLLY 


* * * 


“There is a Catholic literary emergence go- 
ing on in this country, an urge for the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect which, because good in 
itself, brings with it a power and grace to 
every work it undertakes.” 

(Quoted from an article in the Catholic 
Library World by Mother M. Agatha, O.S.U., 
Wilmington Diocesan Library.) 
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A BASEBALL HERO 


Lou Geuric, A Quiet HERO 
Frank Graham Putnam’s, $2.00 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Mark, Li- 
brarian The St. Mary College, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas (a Staff contributor ). 


In the fall of 1928 a nun teaching her first 
year in high school was presiding over a group 
of juniors and seniors in a home-room study 
period. Clarence asked to leave the room. On 
his return he passed the desk and whispered 
quietly, “Sister. Lou Gehrig is out in the hall 
and he wants to see John.” 


Sister nodded and as Clarence passed to his 
place in the right aisle, she moved quietly 
down the left hand aisle to a husky lad and 
said in a low tone, “John, Mr. Gehrig is out 
in the hall to see you. You may go out.” 


Solemnly and seriously, without the flicker 
of an eyelid, John closed his book, placed his 
pencil beside it with deliberation, then rose, 
gradually unfolding his full length. 

The study period went on quietly. If any- 
thing, the heads bent lower over their work; 
yet Sister felt, rather than saw or heard, that 
something was afoot. In two or three minutes 
John re-entered the room, took his place, and 
resumed studying without a moment’s loss of 
time. The under-current was now almost audi- 
ble. Every person in that room except Sister 
knew something; or at least so it seemed. 
Whatever it was could not be suppressed much 
longer. Then Clarence, with red hair curling 
tightly above a freckled, honest face, came to 
the desk. Less than two minutes of the study 
period remained. Would the storm break be- 
fore the bell rang? 

A nod from Sister gave Clarence permission 
to speak, and he contritely said, “Sister, I am 
very sorry. I never would have done this to 
you, but I thought you’d know who Lou 
Gehrig is.” 

“Well, tell me, so I can laugh with the rest 
of you. Who is he?” 

The complete answer to that question was 
not found until in 1942 Putnam’s published 
Lov Genric, A Quiet Hero, by Frank 
Graham; nor is it to be wondered at that the 
nun should want to read the book as soon as 
it. came off the press—it was well worth the 
wait of fourteen years. 

The reading public of America is already 
familiar with the facts of Lou Gehrig’s life 
from the newspapers and radio reports on his 
famous baseball’ career; yet even for them this 
book holds numerous revelations of the youth 
and private life of the man who has long been 
a public hero. 

The long struggle with poverty; his father, 
after years of toil as a wrought iron worker, a 
semi-invalid; his mother, caretaker of the 
house in which they lived; Lou, waiting on 
tables, washing dishes, helping his mother be- 
fore and after school. Three other children had 
died in infancy and his parents centered all 
their hopes on him. It was his father’s desire 
to have him to grow “big and strong,” and it 
was his mother’s resolve to give him a college 
education. When, in his late thirties, he came 
to realize that he was nearing the end of his 
life, there were no regrets, no self-pity, no 


expression of unfulfilled desires. He had grad- 
uated from Columbia University. He had been 
financially able to give his aged parents a 
measure of comfort. He had a wife whose 
mettle was equal to his own; and he had rec- 
ords unsurpassed in baseball history. 

Mr. Graham has written a book that can be 
read and enjoyed by boys and girls as well as 
by grown ups. It should be read by everyone 
of high school age. Its reading will afford 
parents a wider understanding of their chil- 
dren’s problems. It will inspire and encourage 
teachers who may, in occasional moments, 
wonder if it is all worth while. It will thrill 
lovers of baseball—and they are legion. How- 
ever, this is not a perfect book. It is not quite 
worthy of its subject who well deserves a 
biographer with a literary style that would 
make his life story an American classic. With 
the realization that six months after the death 
of the man is much too soon to reach such an 
achievement, the readers of Mr. Graham’s 
book will be grateful to him for this contem- 
porary record. While awaiting the release of 
the motion picture production, the American 
public will relish Lov Genric, A Quiet Hero. 


* * * 


Has Every Member of Your Family 
a Copy of the New Testament? 


Millions throughout the country know 
something of the work of Reverend 
Stephen A. Leven and of his experi- 
ences in street preaching in the South- 
west, for which reason the Editor be- 
lieves the following letter should be read 
with interest: 

Tonkawa, Oklahoma 

Ten years of street preaching have 
developed the conviction that Jesus 
Christ alone can satisfy the soul hunger 
of those to whom we have the privilege 
of speaking. We used to think our job 
on the street corner was to defend the 
Church against the misrepresentations 
of her enemies. Later we used to insist 
on the proof of Catholic teaching. Now 
we aim simply to lift up Jesus Christ 


before our crowds, telling the gospel 


story of His life. 

It seems to me much of our problem 
of reaching the minds of non-Catholics 
with our presentation of Christ would 
be solved if our own Catholics were 
more familiar with the New Testament 
text. If Catholics know the life of 
Christ, they will love Christ more and 
loving Him more they will more readily 
speak of Him to all whom they meet. 

Very truly yours, 
—STEPHEN A. LEVEN 
6... ® 


Revised New Testament, $1.25 
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Charts for Posting 


“T have had the good fortune of re. 
ceiving as a gift a subscription to Booxs 
. heartiest congratula- 


ON TRIAL 
tions .. ; 

“If I am not presumptuous, may |] 
suggest that you consider publishing for 
distribution large copies of your month. 
ly charts to be displayed in Church ves. 
tibules, school libraries as well as public 
libraries, and, perhaps, other places that 
they may be easily accessible to all. It is 
my opinion that many pastors would 
welcome such an opportunity to coop. 
erate. 

“I have presumed to paste the 
small charts on a cardboard and to 
display them in the vestibule of our 
church with credit to the magazine 
and an appeal for its purchase.” 

—JameEs P. Amprose, O.S.A. 
Hoosick Falls, New York 
(Our first chart for posting has just been 


mailed. It carries the revised headings and 
lists 180 books.) 


* * * 


“Angel City” 
“Good Bad Boy” 

The author of Angel City, Rev. Ger- 
ald Brennan, S. J. has a new book on 
the press — Good Bad Boy — price not 
yet announced. It’s the diary of a nor- 
mal eighth grade boy. Advance orders 
are being accepted. 


* * * 


Non-Catholic Dean Advises Reading 
of Encyclicals 

We read in the Catholic Times of London 
that members of the Barrow-in-Furness Chris- 
tian Social Fellowship were recommended by 
their Anglican Dean at a meeting in Methodist 
King’s Hall to study the encyclicals of recent 
Popes. 





Order Christmas Cards Now 


We have two very fine selections 
of religious cards in stock. There 
are 12 in one box for 50c.and 21 
in the other for $1.00. 

These were prepared for us by 
the Wiltzius Company, who have 
had a half century of experience 
in this line. 

Order a sample box now and if 
you like them you will have time 
to increase your order before 





Christmas. 
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Neglect of History Study 
Sows Seeds of Atheism 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Guilday in 
addressing the Gallery of Living Cath- 
olic Authors at their Tenth Anniversary 
celebration emphasized the neglect of 
the study of United States history in our 
schools. 

A month later the New York Times 
published the result of a nation-wide 
survey, echoes of which resounded in 
the editorial columns of newspapers 
throughout the country. 

It was revealed that 72% of U. S. 
colleges did not require United States 
history credits for admission, and that 
only 18% require history courses for 
the awarding of a degree. The Chicago 
Daily News says: 

“The brutal truth is that our colleges 
and secondary schools have failed, dur- 
ing the two and a half decades since 
World War I, to prepare their students 
for citizenship. In their fear of being 
accused of ‘indoctrination, provincial- 
ism or narrow-mindedness, they have 
exposed their charges to all sorts of doc- 
trine save American doctrine.” 

It is indeed not surprising that Amer- 
ican citizens fail to understand the prin- 
ciples of democracy which they are 
being called upon to defend — or that 
they are easy prey for irresponsible 
journalists seeking their own selfish ends 
at the expense of the country as a whole. 

The Chicago Herald-American says: 

“Left wingers do not want American 
history to be truthfully taught, or even 
to be taught at all, because they do uot 
believe in ‘the American way of life’ 
and do not want American institutions 
to survive. 

“And the little history that they do 
‘teach’ is usually presented in such 
radical ‘textbooks’ as the writings of 
Professor Rugg or Charles A. Beard’s 
‘economic interpretation’ of the Consti- 
tution. 

“Any educator who knows anything 
knows that the ‘economic interpretation’ 
of history is undiluted Marxism, a phase 
of ‘dialectical materialism’ which is 
Atheism.” 


Moral Training Also Neglected 
Part and parcel of this same cam- 
paign of destruction is the neglect of 
éven more important subjects. 
Says Walter Lippman, a non-Catholic 


in his syndicated column in the Chicago 
Sun: 

“American schools and colleges,” he 
bluntly charged, “have brought their 
pupils directly ‘into the study of the 
burning issues of contemporary life’ 
without first giving them the foundation 
of training of the mind and of moral 
discipline.” 

The result, he says, has been: 

“A little learning with no wisdom 

. reformers without moral restraint, 
humanitarians without human respect, 
philanthropists without philosophy, and 
enthusiasts without religion.” 

How then account for the many fine 
qualities of our young people today? 
They are simply living on the inheri- 
tance of the past — on a dwindling 
legacy—that must be renewed “if West- 
ern civilization is to survive and renew 
its vitality.” 

And what has all this to do with 
Books ON TRIAL? 

Only this—that those who have any 
true appreciation of the value of the 
lessons of past history should realize 
the direction in which they are being 
led by the secularization of both educa- 
tion and “news”—should wake up to the 
fact that they will never get a balanced 
view of either the present or future un- 
less they begin to budget their time and 
transfer their attention to more serious 
reading—which, for the most part, is 
found today only in books. 

b * * 


From Paulist Library, 
San Francisco 


“In order to be considered ‘liberal’ 
and up-to-date, some of us Catholics 
stick our necks out like braying don- 
keys. ‘Labyrinthine Ways’ by Graham 
Greene was a great book, in spite of 
its sordidness—but ‘Dearly Beloved’ 

. I didn’t find one item to recom- 
mend it. . . . Also, I was delighted to 
find a review of ‘Don Pedro and the 
Devil.’ I bought it for our Library on 
the strength of the secular reviews hop- 
ing that it was presenting the great 
de las Casas in such a popular and 
creditable way that people would come 
to KNow of him and what he did. Alas, 
I found (as you point out) that the 
book was not material for our library.” 
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Former Tribune Columnist 
REV. JOHN M. LELEN 


It is our great pleasure to announce 
as a member of our Editorial Staff, Rev. 
John M. Lelen of Falmouth, Kentucky, 
who for many years was book reviewer 
of the Tribune, Dubuque, Iowa, where 
he gained wide recognition for his abil- 
ity. The Tribune, which was the only 
Catholic daily, recently ceased publica- 
tion. 

As a young man Father Lelen served 
in the French army with Hilaire Belloc 
and was a classmate in Cambrai with 
Abbé Dimnet. 

“For the last 30 years” he writes, “I 
have been dealing with literary criti- 
cism, and such task I look upon as part 
of my priestly work.” 

He also tells us that another class- 
mate, Abbé Bethlehem, issued in France 
a publication similar to Books oN TRIAL 
—Livres a lire, et Livres a proscrire, 
(Books to read and books to proscribe), 
which was very popular until killed by 
the defeat of France. 

We are receiving many congratuia- 
tions on our good fortune in having 
Father Lelen join our staff. 


b * b= 


From the Editor of The Sign 
“Your publication fills a great need.” 


* x * 


From River Forest, Illinois 


Your publication, Books on TRIAL, 
brings a ‘Deo gratias!’ to my lips. Yes, 
I thank God that at last those of the 
‘Bourgeois Mind’ and the ‘Immature’ 
and the ‘Near candidates for a psycho- 
pathic ward’ (a descriptive phrase of 
an editor, no less) are able to turn to a 
review which does not periodically con- 
demn their efforts to avoid occasions 
of sin. 

I rejoice too over your plan for a 
Librarians’ Book Club; and particu- 
larly so when I remember (and shall I 
ever forget?) the auto- 


biography presented to us by 
last season.” 


Fo B® 


From the Chaplain, Army War 
College, Washington , 
“Have just finished reading Booxs 
ON TRIAL from cover to cover. For 
Distinguished Service we salute you! 
We award you the Cross of Merit!” 
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“PRESS AND MORALE” 


In this war, “books are weapons.” 
The necessity of choosing them carefully 
cannot, therefore, be overemphasized 
and this is particularly true because of 
the confusion reigning in the newspaper 
field—from which so many draw their 
only “information.” 

Virginius Dabney, in the Saturday 
Review of Literature speaks of the bat- 
tle that is now being conducted for the 
minds of America. 

“Tf,” he says, “Herr Doktor Goebbels 
can plant in the thinking of enough 
Americans sufficiently divisive counsels, 
if he can sow enough doubts and an- 
tagonisms among us, and can array la- 
bor against capital, white against col- 
ored, Irishmen against Jews, and 
Protestants against Catholics, he will 
have weakened our national fibre so 
fatally as to make successful allied 
prosecution of the war almost hopeless.” 

He goes on to say that “The great 
majority of newspaper publishers and 
editors are patriotic, and they are pre- 
senting news and comment concerning 
the war according to their lights. But a 
small minority of newspaper owners and 
executives are aiding the Axis, either 
consciously or unconsciously, and are 
undermining morale and promoting di- 
visionism over wide areas of this coun- 
try.” 4 

He names one newspaper that is tell- 
ing its audience there may not be any 
congressional election this fall and an- 
other that “takes several below-the-belt 
swings at the Administration, implying 
that it is made up of communists or 
halfwits or both, and hinting strongly 
that it is to blame for Pearl Harbor.” 
And still another “that tells its readers 
of his chain in words which follow the 
Axis line, that the British are swindlers, 
that the Russians are worse, and that 
America, as usual, is being played for a 
sucker by her supposed friends and com- 
rades in arms.” 

“Most conspicuous among these di- 
visive forces, he says, are the proprie- 
tors of the three newspapers which com- 
prise the New York-Chicago-Washing- 
ton Axis, and their ideological soul 
mate, the Sage of San Simeon. With im- 
‘mense circulations at their disposal, 
these four individuals keep millions of 
Americans befogged by doubt, harassed 
by questionings, and suspicious of the 
White House and America’s allies.” 


The situation is both appalling and 
bewildering. Criticism of even the most 
extreme statement is denounced as in- 
terference with freedom of the press— 
criticism of even the most absurd indi- 
vidual is denounced as an abhorrent 
attempt to “smear” his record. 

Military victory will be of small mo- 
ment unless we take prompt steps to 
“defend the country of the mind.” 


* ® 5 


A Neglected Book 


Time Runs Out 


Henry J. Taylor Doubleday, $2.00 


There is a considerable element of chance as to 
whether any particular book will receive the 
notice it deserves. © 

William Shirer’s name was known to mil- 
lions because of his broadcasts from Germany, 
and his Berlin Diary became a best-seller over- 
night. Time Runs Out, which your editor 
found much more interesting, has had far less 
notice—although there may be other reasons. 
If reviewers ignore a book those who judge 
things on a “quantity” basis will do likewise. 
Why are some books ignored? 

Perhaps the reviewers who help create the 
quantity complex don’t care to give publicity 
to statements they would rather not hear. For 
example, we have heard, time and again that 
Franco was to send a million men to help 
Germany. Taylor, however, says “The fact is 
that Franco does not want a Nazi victory”’— 
also that Franco told Hitler that if the Ger- 
mans attempted to come into Spain that he, 
Franco, “would not be responsible for the ac- 
tion of the Spanish soldiers.” 

-Spain has affection for Italy, but not Ger- 
many—but with Mussolini merely a stooge the 
situation is very embarrassing. The author’s 
report of a long talk with the Papal Nuncio is 
likewise much different from the usual ac- 
counts, as is his unstinted appraisal of Prime 
Minister Salazar of Portugal—a man whose 
accomplishments are too little known to Amer- 
icans. 

Here is a quotation of Salazar to Taylor: 

“When things are very bad you al- 
ways hear somebody say, ‘What we need 
is a dictator.’ That expresses a bad min- 
gling of ideas. Totalitarianism seems 
only an extension of control. But there 
are two different authorities involved. 
The difference between them is not a 
difference of degrees; it is a difference in 
fact. The totalitarian authority exists 
for itself. The democratic authority ex- 
ists for others. It seems strange, and it 
is certainly very unfortunate, that this 
difference should be so widely over- 
looked. There is a tendency to stir the 
two authorities into one as though you 
could mix oil with water.” Salazar then 
went on to point out that the whole 


problem came down to a question of 
man’s relationship to himself. 

The author’s experiences in Sweden, Fin. 
land and Germany are equally interesting but 
cannot be detailed here. His concluding para- 
graph is compelling: 

“There was never more urgency in the his. 
tory of mankind, An urgency which challenges 
the great forces of good to organization, to 
fight this war quickly and well, all over the 
world at the same time. It challenges the | 
promptness of man’s interest in his own safety; 
it brushes aside all thought of moderation, al] 
thought that somehow the forces against free 
men will dissolve. No man can be in Europe 
and not see it. Time runs out. God’s time is 
now.” 

We find many things in the Saturday Re. 
view of Literature with which we cannot 
agree, but we certainly commend the following 
statement from their recent review, “It is ex- 
tremely interesting to notice that Taylor, like 
Saint-Exupery, in Flight to Arras, stresses the 
importance of spiritual values. One of the 
greatest dangers to free countries is not to be. 
lieve in themselves. They have been told, for 
the last hundred years, that their type of so- 
ciety was moribund, that all the things their 
ancestors believed in were obsolete. We se 
today the effects of such confusion in the 
minds of the young. Civilization has been the 
slow work of many generations. To under 
mine it is to pave the way for reactionary 
movements.” 

Those over-lords of that section of the press 
which seems intent on promoting divisionism 
probably don’t fancy such statements. 


eS a —J.C.T. 


The American Press 


From “Literary Cavalcade” column of the 
Brooklyn Tablet 


In critical times such as these, there exists 
an urgent need for fearless writing and ex 
emplary journalism. 

It is a need which will be felt more and 
more, for a free press and a spontaneots 
literature are signs of the growth of a people. 

. .. The press in this country, despite occa- 
sional failings, has held to a higher standard 
than the press of any other country in the 
world. 

. .. Our press is our greatest bulwark against 
oligarchy, tyranny or bureaucracy. .. . it will 
remain free because thus far it has beet 
eternally vigilant.” 


* * * 


Bill Blakely 


In our last issue we had occasion to quolé 
the opening paragraph of a review of Tht 
Song of Bernadette by Sterling North. It 
seemed to us that Mr. North’s effort at crit 
cism, if that is what you might call it, resulted 
in little more than a rearrangement of pre 
existing prejudices to meet a new situation. © 

In his column, Cavalcade, in Novena Notés, 
Bill Blakely pays his compliments to a tt! 
viewer in Time magazine wherein the write 
attempts to belittle the author by referring #0 
him as “a second-flight European man of 
ters with the schooled competence of 
breed.” 
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A Novel of Kentucky 


Weer No More, My Lapy 

Alvin F. Harlow McGraw-Hill, $3.50 
To judge from the output of books, pic- 
tures, and periodical contributions, the 
cult of Regional America is progressing. 
This book is a worth-while contribution. 

We have here 443 pages of delightful 
reading about Kentucky, ‘the state 
around which legend and tradition chal- 
lenges fact and reality as to its authen- 
ticity. The author is neither a legend- 
seeker nor a romanticist, unless you so 
call one who appreciates the spiritual 
and cultural as first things in life. 

This Missourian who lauds Kentucky 
tells us in Chapter I “Age Cannot 
Wither Her” that his book—a mingling 
of history, anecdote and travel—is the 
result of first-hand investigations ac- 
quired from almost semi-yearly visits to 
the home of his ancestors during his 
youth and climaxed by a final leisurely 
quest for the real Kentucky, which, a 
Kentucky gentleman of the old school 
informed him, “ .. . is not so much a 
political unit as a soul; an achievement 
in character. Perhaps,” he amended 
pensively, ‘‘we should say was, for Ken- 
tucky . . . is suffering from the great 
leveling process which is going on all 
over America.” 

Mr. Harlow’s method of sifting and 
weighing the statements of various his- 
torians against authenticated evidence 
makes for good history. 

For a comprehensive picture of the 
mind and character of a Kentucky 
colonel read Chapter III—“The Colonel 
Explains It All”; for proofs that Ken- 
tuckians while proud and prejudiced 
were possessed of a sense of justice and 
liberal-mindedness; find in Chapter IV 
how they “set up a State in the wilder- 
ness that had greater freedom and fewer 
laws than any on the Atlantic coast.” 
We learn how Kentucky tolerance 
toward things Catholic was superior to 
that in many parts of the country. The 
first Catholic colonists came chiefly 
from Maryland around 1785, and in a 
relatively short time built up in the cen- 
ter of the State one of the most re- 
markable Catholic concentrations in 
America. Great monasteries, convents, 
and schools were developed, and fa- 
mous Protestant families sent their 
children in hundreds to Catholic schools. 

“To Nazareth (the famous century- 
and-a-quarter old Catholic. College and 


Academy) Henry Clay sent his daugh- 
ter, granddaughters and his great-grand- 
daughters. So did the Crittendons, 
Rowans, Taylors, Wickliffes, Winches- 
ters and other famous Protestant fam- 
ilies.” The author gives us his impres- 
sions and findings while he was a guest 
at the Trappist Fathers at Gethsemani. 
I have seen few better descriptions of 
this remarkable Abbey. 

There is “God’s plenty” in this book 
and not an uninteresting item—from 
“tall men,” horses, finances, the Blue 
Grass Cook Book and Mint Juleps to 
the infinite variety of Kentucky char- 
acteristics. 

The style is easy and natural, the 
make-up of the book excellent—good 
paper, good print, finely illustrated, 
durable and attractive binding, and, 
finally, a comprehensive index. 

—R. To.tiver-HILy 

Louisville, Ky. 

bg bs * 


“FIRST AMERICAN NUN” 

How the reading of a book marked 
the turning point in the life of a skepti- 
cal girl—daughter of Ethan Alien—of 
Ticonderoga fame—is told by Leslie E. 
Dunkin in a recent issue of The Lamp. 

The book was a supposed revelation 
of convent life—so extreme as to arouse 
the girl’s curiosity. She wanted to see 
and talk to real priests and nuns. But 
the laws of her State said, ““No Roman 
Catholic shall abide in this dominion; 
he shall be banished and suffer death 
on his return.” 

Fanny Allen asked permission to go 
to Montreal to study French. Her par- 
ents feared the outcome, but finally con- 
sented on condition that she first be 
baptized by a Presbyterian minister. 
At Montreal, she was at the point of 
being sent home when another dramatic 
incident occurred—following which she 
became a Catholic, and later a nun. 

The minister who had baptized her 
became a Catholic, as did his wife, and 
also his son, a minister, and the wife of 
this son and their five children—all of 
this latter family becoming religious. 


* * * 


From an Author* 
I’m not a critic but if there’s anything I can 
do to aid you I'll be most happy and ready. 
—FaTHER EpWARDS 
*My People, Thy People, (Bruce Pub. Co. $2.00— 
and another book on the way.) 
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A New Contributor 
REV. JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Having heard that the Hartford, Con- 
necticut, Transcript carries one of the 
best literary columns in the country, we 
invited its editor to join our staff and 
we are happy to-have his acceptance. 

He says, “J am confident your publi- 
cation is fillmg a great need and is 
worthy of all the cooperation I can 
give.” 

The Rev. John S. Kennedy, also book 
editor of The Epistle, will therefore 
contribute to future numbers in the way 
of short articles on different authors— 
their typical subjects—points of view— 
treatment—style and the like. 


* * * 


KEYS OF THE KINGDOM 


It may interest our readers to know that 
this book was published in England a few 
months ago and apparently—as it did here— 
aroused conflicting emotions among reviewers. 

The Catholic Times of London, in a page 
review is critical of the author’s knowledge 
and of the surprising characters he evoked. We 
quote a paragraph: 

“Dr. Cronin has made all these characters 
interesting and his hero even attractive, in a 
queer kind of way. But the principal and most 
striking weakness of his latest novel is the 
unreality of his priests. Fr. Chisholm is com- 
pletely impossible; the others are so narrow 
and so lacking in any real understanding of the 
Catholic spirit that, while they might be found 
here and there, in exceptional circumstances, 
they could not all come together in the one 
place at the same time nor have so great an 
influence on the life of one man. Nevertheless 
two eminent reviewers have used the same 
phrase in relation to this hero, that he is 
‘never incredible’.” 


* * * 


A Best-Seller That Deserves the Name 


Some continuous best-sellers are seldom 
mentioned. The revision of the New Testament 
has emphasized the Bible during the past year. 
The World Almanac, The Boy Scout Hand- 
book, the Dictionary and the Boston Cooking 
School Cook Book (also known as Fanny 
Farmer’s), are consistent best-sellers, but late 
reports indicate that the American Red Cross 
First Aid is out-selling every other book, more 
than eight million copies having been sold at 
$1.00. 

Every home should have a book on first aid. 


* * * 


“Song of Bernadette” 
Parallel Reading 
BERNADETTE OF LOURDES 
Margaret Gay Blanton (a non-Catholic) 
Longmans, ’39, $2.50 
THE SuBLIME SHEPHERDESS 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, (a convert) 
Messner, ’40, $2.00 
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The Problem of the Catholic Novelist; 7 
Conflict Between Prudence and Art 


By Sr. Mary Canistvus, S.C.N. 
Nazareth College and Academy, Louisville, Kentucky 


The problem of the Catholic novelist is one 
of the most difficult and intense that confronts 
our Catholic writers. The Catholic writer re- 
veals virtues that are Catholic and, if he is an 
artist, generally artistic. His subject, however, 
is LIFE and life is made up of both virtue 
and vice. This presents a dilemma to the con- 
scientious artist—that of the conflict between 
art and prudence. It was the consciousness of 
this dilemma that forced from Francois 
Mauriac’s tortured soul the book, God and 
Mammon, through which he sought to answer 
both his own doubts and that of his critics. 
He does not solve the problem, however; he 
simply presents it and is preoccupied with 
Catholic responses. It is required, he tells us, 
of the Catholic novelist that he deal with life 
as it is. He must respect truth. The unforgiv- 
able thing is to distort truth for edification. 
Sin must, therefore, appear important and 
vital: it is conceivable too, that the Catholic 
novelist, a Catholic in actuality or in mind 
and spirit, is the only fiction writer in the 
modern world who can deal with sin properly, 
because he is the only one who fully believes 
in it. For others, sin may be depicted from the 
point of view of social respect; but for the 
Catholic writer sin is moral responsibility. 
Now, any depiction of sin may’ be an occasion 
of scandal for some readers, so that the writer 
has the problem of prudence even though he 
is dedicated to his art. 


The dilemma is this: if he omits sin, he may 
falsify; if he includes sin, he runs the risk of 
spreading scandal. Mauriac could not accept 
M. Maritain’s solution—purify the source and 
you can do no evil. Later he does try to ac- 
cept it. Maritain suggests that the essential 
point is to know whether the artist’s heart and 
soul is strong enough to present reality. 
Mauriac’s dicta is that you write and risk 
scandal, or you abandon writing. Tormented 
and tortured by the conflicts in the world 
about him and in his own heart, Mauriac gave 
expression to these conflicts in all his writings. 
He tried to present, to resolve, to make his 
readers aware of these difficulties. His presenta- 
tion of the problem is such that we can under- 
stand it. But Mauriac did not resolve the 
problem. After his re-conversion when he had 
got rid of the Jansenistic taint—showing the 
influence of Paschal—Mauriac was more op- 
timistic, more peaceful, but his problem re- 
mained. He is a Catholic artist, but a negative 
one. 


Where Mauriac and others failed, Sigrid 
Undset succeeded. Her chief value as a novelist 
—not her chief interior value, for her interior 
values contribute much to her art and are of 
prime importance—is that she has solved most 
successfully and completely the problem of the 
‘Catholic novelist which Mauriac has set up. 
She has the ability not only to create reality 
and to inform her work with truth, but to 
invest that reality with her own Christian 
consciousness, her Catholic sensibility, and to 


translate these affirmations to her art in such 
a way that they become substantial parts of it. 

The problem of the Catholic novelist as 
handled by her is reduced to certain basic 
principles. In a world filled with sin and suffer- 
ing, she creates sin and suffering. The drama 
of the world is the drama of her novels, and 
the drama of the world is the drama of the 
seven deadly sins. The drama of Sigrid Und- 
set’s novels, therefore, (and this applies espe- 
cially to Kristin Lavransdatter) is the drama 
of the seven sins. Her treatment of sin distin- 
guishes her world from the world of most of 
our modern novelists. She admits that man 
may sin; she recognizes SIN for what it is— 
the deadly transgression against the Creator, a 


re-crucifixion of the God-Man, a defilement 


of the individual soul. She does not ignore its 
supernatural meaning as so many of her con- 
temporaries do. She has something larger than 
a rational response. She does not dismiss sin 
once she has acknowledged its presence; the 
evil effects that sin works upon the soul are 
presented fully and terribly. The writhing of 
the tortured soul seeking to justify itself be- 
comes in a sense the theme of Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter. 

Yet it is not her recognition of sin, its psy- 
chological effects and its direct material effects 
that makes her a Catholic novelist: the attri- 
butes of evil to sin, the suffering consequent 
upon it, and its recognition as such was a 
characteristic of most literature until the re- 
action that we call modern realism and natu- 
ralism. In fact, these attributes to sin and 
recognition of suffering are what the Church 
calls classical. This artist. proposes a positive 
system for the regeneration of the soul to off- 
set the negative side of the torments of the 
sinful soul: the property and function of grace, 
the supernatural quest of Christ, the graces 
procured for mankind by Christ come to earth, 
through his sufferings and death, this is fully 
understood by her and significantly introduced 
into her works. What makes her work Catholic 
then is her perception of the supernatural 
power of the Sacraments, which she sees as the 
means of conquering the seven deadly sins. 

Ida Elizabeth, for instance, deals with the 
marriage contract. Both main characters are 
non-Catholic. There is no natural means to 
hold Ida from dissolving the contract. But un- 
derlying the whole work is the fact that mar- 
riage is a Sacrament established by Christ and 
that when two persons contract a union, by 
that union they are bound to each other until 
death. 


* * * 


From Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“T have just read a review of your 
publication in this month’s issue of The 
Grail and it seems to be something I 
have been looking for.” 


From the Critics’ Forum, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


“For both the lazy drone and the 
busy bee, your Books ON TRIAL is al- 
most heaven-sent.” 

* * * 

The Critics’ Forum has finished its 
third series of lectures on books with 
great success. In fact, one of the dif- 
ficulties has been to accommodate audi- 
ences of 1,000 or more in a 700-capacity 
room. 

Nationally known speakers have ana- 
lyzed and discussed nine secular best 
sellers during the series. Criticism is not 
necessarily adverse, books being treated 
primarily for subject matter and con 
tent, only incidentally for literary tech- 


‘ nicality—a purpose by the way, strik- 


ingly, in a Forum manner, to what 
Books ON TRIAL has been trying to 
do in print. 

The Worcester Forum was organized 
by Rev. Francis P, Harrity at the sug: 
gestion of Dr. John K. Cartwright, Pro- 
fessor at Catholic University and Direc- 
tor of the Washington Catholic Radio 
Hour, who has been instrumental in pro- 
moting similar forums in several other 


cities. * * 


“The Voice of Trappist Silence”* 


Subscribers have been writing us to tell of 
the enthusiasm of friends, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic, whose attention they have di- 
rected to this book. 

The author, a non-Catholic, has done much 
more than merely describe the pattern of 
Trappist life. For average Americans “with 
calendars so crowded that we can rarely get 
an appointment with ourselves” it would be 
a very great thing if we could somehow take 
time to consider whether character is not the 
only foundation upon which enduring national 
strength can continue. 

The thoughts on the vows of poverty and 
the inner strength that poverty brings & 
worthy of considerable meditation. As Wik 
liam James once said, “It is certain that the 
prevalent fear of poverty among the educated 
class is the worst moral disease from which 
our civilization suffers.” 

The chapter on Silence will likewise be 4 
revelation to most people. “Wisdom,” says the 
author, “is the fruit of long uninterrupted 
thinking.” 

Silence forces examination and introspection 
“People escape from themselves by amuse 
ments—they come to know themselves by 
devout meditation.” , 

* Longman’s, $2.50 


* * * 


From New Bedford, Massachusetts 


“Your Books oN TRIAL is a real Got 
send to a public library worker whost 
main object is to have good books reac 7 
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A POINTLESS UTOPIA 


By RoBEert JOHN BAYER 


t 


HE year 1942 has contributed an 

addition to the long list of literary 
Utopias in’a long, almost unreadable 
book by Austin’ Tappan Wright named 
Islandia.* For a few weeks Islandia 
climbed to a modest place on the list of 
best sellers; but-it is-not so important 
for that reason as for the fact that, un- 
doubtedly, it will be talked about in 
widening circles for many years. It is 
destined to be one of those books which 
few will read but many will discuss. The 
reason for that lies in the circumstances 
of its writing. For an account of those 
circumstances and other fascinating de- 
tails, the reader must go to a separate 
introduction written by Basil Davenport 
and published in a 61-page pamphlet by 
the publishers of the novel, Farrar & 
Rinehart. 

Mr. Davenport tells how /slandia was 
the mental concern of Mr. Wright dur- 
ing the whole of his lifetime—modern 
psychologists would have called it his 
“complex.” At any rate, the novel, as it 
is published, represents only what Dav- 
enport calls a “fragment” of his writing 
on the subject (albiet a fragment of 
over a thousand printed pages) selected 
by Wright’s daughter after his death. It, 
and much more on the subject, was dis- 
covered after the author’s accidental 
death some years ago. At the time of his 
death, Wright was professor of law at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Earlier, 
he had served in the same capacity at 
the University of California. His family 
and his friends had often heard him 
speak of Jslandia, but none knew that 
he had produced a mass of literature 
about it that included a 400-page his- 
tory, “worked out in detail for a thou- 
sand years; its own geology and cli- 
mate; its neighbors and relations with 
them; its towns and regions, with maps; 
its nobility, with a complex-peerage; its 
language and literature and its charac- 
teristic art forms . . . ; its own costumes, 
customs and constitution; its own cal- 
endar and mathematics; its own religion 
and national character; its own rela- 
tions, though scanty ones, with the out- 
side world.” Davenport appends some of 
the maps; tables of population statistics 
and even a glossary of Islandic words. 

We are not here concerned with this 
amazing multitude of detail, however. 


What is interesting about /slandia, and 
Wright’s lifelong concern with it, is that 
it stands alone among the many utopias 
of other creators— all the way from 
Plato and More to Butler and Wells— 
because it is built with almost no ves- 
tige of religion. Davenport mentions re- 
ligion in his list, quoted above, and, 
further along, speaks of “‘the chief Islan- 
dian diety called Om,” a creature so 
vague that he “was never specifically 
invoked ;”’ of their “house of quiet where 
no services and conversations ever take 
place.” Their religion, he says, was “a 
rather vague panthiesm, which, by the 
nineteenth century, merged among the 
educated into a sort of skepticism with 
pantheistic overtones.” 

Unquestionably, in this, is reflected 
the mind of Wright himself, an educated 
New Englander who, if he had any re- 
ligion himself, must have had merely a 
sort of sublimated skepticism. His own 
beliefs, or lack of them, are reflected, as 
is his formal education—normal for his 
class and day—in the history, which 
tells of attempt to Christidnize the land 
by missionaries from Rome in the 
twelfth century. These “missionaries” 
worked mainly with political tools and 
made their strongest bid for power by 
offering King Alwin XV arid the wife of 
Lord Calwin both annulnients so that 
the two could marry in return for ac- 
ceptance by the King of baptism. Even- 
tually, the missionaries failed and were 
driven from the kingdom, one of them, 
Bishop Anthony, dying of, dysentery in 
the pru_ess, immediately winning canon- 
ization as St. Anthony :the Martyr. 
One agrees with Davénport, that 
Wright’s account of Islandia’s religious 
history is a “masterpiece of irony.” 

Indeed, when everything on the sub- 
ject is said, Islandia becontes a country 
where an abstract system of ethics 
hangs, like Mohammet’s coffin, suspend- 
ed without string or support. But the 
system, nevertheless, is répresented as 
being strong enough to make the Islan- 
dians an extremely honest and highly 
socialized people. The sdcia! side of 
their “ethics” is so compelling that birth 
control is a national custofn universally 
practiced to keep the fruitful and peace- 
ful country from becomihg overpopu- 
lated. 


In the sheer mechanics of its creation, 
Islandia outstrips all of its predecessor 
utopias. It possesses the one overwhelm- 
ing defect that it is not convincing. It 
could not be convincing, lacking direc- 
tion; and the direction in religion and 
philosophy are absent. Had the work of 
Wright had a point, it might well have 
taken its place among the great work of 
its kind. Without that point it is noth- 
ing more than the rather juvenile hobby 
of a grown man. 

In the beginning I said that the novel 
was almost unreadable. If it were cap- 
able of doing harm one might almost be 
glad that it was so heavily done as to 
make its completion for the reader a 
conscious and not very delightful task. 
As it is, even had it been done in a 
lighter and more readable vein, it would 
hardly be more than water in the liter- 
ary diet of the average reader—and 
there is neither nourishment nor poison 


in water. 
“Farrar & Rinehart, 1942, $3.00 


2 Bea 


From a Philadelphia Lending 
Library 
“T am so happy that I accidentally 
came across in the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart a little review of your 
venture, and was more happy when I 
received the sample copy and saw how 
well it will answer a crying need of to- 
day.” 
* * * 


DRIVIN’ WOMAN 

Taking issue with a review in the New York 
Herald Tribune, Rev. J. M. Lelen, review 
editor for many years of The Catholic Daily 
Tribune, Dubuque, Iowa, says: 

“  . . notwithstanding your disdain, .. . 
‘Drivin’ Woman’ in my estimation is perhaps 
The Great American Novel we have been ex- 
pecting so long and so desperately. And six 
months from now when ‘Drivin’ Woman’ is 
the best sailor on the sea of success don’t say 
that I did not tell you.” 

“The first word of my appreciation of Eliza- 
beth Pickett Chevalier’s masterpiece was this: 
‘We Greet Greatness’.” 

Father Lelen has joined the staff of 
Books ON TRIAL. 


bi * * 


$10.00 a Year 

Had your service been available to 
me when I was operating a circulating 
library in our local parish, and knowing 
the tremendous amount of time it takes 
to arrive at a fair judgment, I would 
have considered it a bargain at $10.00 
@ year. 

Manhasset, New York 
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EX-PRESIDENT HOOVER 


ProsBLeMs OF LASTING PEACE 


Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson Doubleday, $2.00 


In the April issue of Books on Tria we 
said, “Military victory alone will not safe- 
guard our future.” In this new book the 
authors say, “Military victory alone will not 
give us peace.” 

We might add, “Peace alone will not safe- 
guard our future.” The authors seem to speak 
of peace as the sole objective. 

One of our problems is to reject the tempta- 
tion of editorializing. Each time we find our- 
selves falling, we read another editorial, here 
or there, and begin to shiver. From every side 
come high-sounding pronouncements which 
carry on their face evidence that their only 
claim for attention lies in the positive manner 
in which assertions are made. 

So many people do not read anything seri- 
ous that they lack a foundation for intelligent 
analysis. The book under review is, therefore, 
useful as a summary of the various attempts 
to create leagues or alliances to enforce peace 
—together with the reasons for their failures, 
as seen through the authors’ eyes. 

The highly important question of economics 
is scarcely mentioned, and the fundamental 
question of getting back to a Christian basis 
of society is ignored, although they do say 
that to be lasting, there must be set up “moral; 
intellectual, economic and political forces over 
the whole world which will produce and hold 
peace.” 

Certain problems are mentioned in a straight- 
forward manner. For example, “The making 
of profit from sheer financial manipulation in- 
stead of production of commodities rose to 
a point of shrieking evil equally in New 
York, Chicago and a hundred lesser centers.” 
Imagine what might have happened had Mr. 
Hoover made that statement back in his Sec- 
retary of Commerce days when these evils 
were mounting! Another statement—‘The con- 
trol of finance and credit came to dominate 
free industry instead of merely serving as its 
lubricant.” In other words, the servant became 
the master. That might have been quoted 
from an Encyclical, but wasn’t. 

By the way, although this is spoken of as 
Mr. Hoover’s book it does not-sound to this 
writer like his language—particularly not like 
that of the period since he began trying to 
introduce humor into his composition. In 
numerous places the book refers to “Mr. 
Hoover,” indicating the writing of the co- 
author, there being no indication of how the 
authorship was divided. 

To be impartial, here is another quotation 
—Trade-union organization, a very necessary 
resistance by the workers to the domination 
of their lives and livelihoods by huge indus- 
trial units, in itself established domination 
over freedom of men. . . .” The authors are 
to be commended for these plain statements, 
which would create a furore if made by any 
one in office. 

The book in general appears to be an at- 
tempt to be neutral. In discussing peace fail- 
ures, however, France is the frequent culprit— 
Britain usually an unwarranted victim—al- 


though one little known fact is highlighted; 
namely that after the Armistice of 1918 the 
food blockade on Germany was continued and 
even increased for at least six months. The 
reason given by Christopher Hollis, however, 
is not mentioned—namely that lifting the 
blockade would have increased food prices in 
Britain, and Lloyd George’s statement that 
“With an election coming on we cap’t let that 
happen.” Truly, say the authors, that was “a 
black chapter in human history”—a perfect 
preparation of the soil for the seeds of 
Hitlerism. 

When you have read this book we suggest 
you take up another just published, “Diplo- 
macy and God”,* and you will learn more of 
the real reasons for the present, chaos, and 


the real problems that must be solved. 
*By George Glasgow Longmans, $2.50 


* * * 
Can the Russians Trust Reviewers? 


In our last issue we quoted the open- 
ing paragraph of Sterling North’s review 
of The Song of Bernadette, in which he 
referred to miracles in terms one might 
expect to find employed by denizens of 
intellectual slums. 

This is the quotation, (which has 
more than local interest, since we un- 
derstand the reviews are syndicated) : 

“Franz Werfel does not believe in 
miracles, faith healing, astrology, phre- 
nology or planting seeds im various 
phases of the moon. He is a well-edu- 
cated modern who knows that the laws 
of cause and effect are immutable and 
that a ‘miracle’ is simply an unexplained 
natural phenomenon.” 

The Ave Maria reports that a reader 
sent. this paragraph to Author Franz 
Werfel for his comment. Following is 
part of the reply: 

“Reading my book, Bernadette, you 
will find that it is a jubilant hymn to 
the supernatural realities of the uni- 
verse in the Christian and theistic 
sense.” 

Mr. Werfel is a Jew—Mr. North’s 
reviews are considered sufficiently im- 
portant by our secular press to be syn- 
dicated—so that more readers will have 
a chance to become “well educated” 
moderns. 

Ending a signed review of Schacher’s 
He Wanted to Sleep in the Kremlin, in 
the Chicago Daily News, Mr. North 
awards himself another decoration— 
thusly: 

“One does not close this book asking 
the stupid question: ‘can we trust the 
Russians?’ One rather asks: ‘Can. the 
Russians trust us?’” 


B. O. T. Goes to War 
On the instructions of the Military 
Ordinariate the first three numbers of 
Books ON TRIAL were sent to all Chap. 
lains with the armed forces—over 800, 


Knowing the terrifically busy lives 
these Chaplains lead it is a° great en 
couragement to us that we are beginning 
to receive letters in which they praise 
the value of our efforts. 


We will be grateful for any contribu. 
tions to help keep these subscriptions 
going, and will acknowledge the same in 
succeeding issues. 


(The order has just been in 
creased to 1300 for this issue.) 


a ge 


From Christopher Book Service, 
Laurium, Michigan 
“Tf ever the public needed guidance, 
it is at the present and I hope you will 
be able to go through with your plans 
at no matter what personal sacrifice. 


“Don’t let those bourgeois-hitter 
scare you. Stay in there and pitch.” 


* * * 


Bismarck, North Dakota 
“This publication is, in my estima 
tion, one of the grandest helps in book 


selections for the teacher and librarian. 
It fulfills a long felt need.” 


* * * 


CRITICISM 


Re: Larsson’s Saints at Prayer Coward, 194 
On the face of it this is a very unreliable book. 
On account of the author’s failure to cite the 
sources of his material, there is no way to 
determine the authenticity of the prayers. The 
Imprimatur has no bearing on this matter. 
Experts in Benedictine history here are aston- 
ished at the ascription to St. Benedict of the 
prayer on p. 98. There are several important 
errors in the biographical note regarding St 
Benedict. 
—COoLeMAN J. Farrett, O.S.B. 

The Abbey Library, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 


Kansas 
* * * 


Boake Carter Turns ‘Jewish’ 
Quoted from Denver Register: 

“Boake Carter, radio commentator and 
newspaper columnist, announces that he has 
embraced the ‘Biblical. Hebrew faith,’ and # 
hard at work with David Horowitz of Wilke 
Barre, Pa., on a new translation of the Olé 
Testament. 

“Carter makes plain that he has not joined 
rabbinical Judaism. He seems to have concott 
ed a new faith on the ancient Jewish basis. He 
makes it extremely modern by discovering thi 
Hitler is Satan, Germany is Assyria, and 
ten lost tribes of Israel have not been lost but 


are in the United States and England.” 3 
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* FURTHER COMMENTS ON BOOKS PREVIOUSLY RATED « 


Anp Now Tomorrow 

Rachael Field Macmillan, $2.75 
America: “Emily is typical of a generation, 
and its-end is not yet, which, when its eco- 
nomic and social values totter, have little else 
to sustain them. For a good story of that gen- 
eration, the book can be recommended.” 


Tue CATHOLIC REVIVAL IN ENGLAND 

John J. O’Connor Macmillan, $1.00 
Ave Maria: “Americans can learn much by a 
careful study of the nineteenth century life of 
the English Catholic minority. . . . There is 
... an interesting comparison to be made be- 
tween our immigrants and the Irish migration 
into England and Scotland.” 

Magnificat: “Condensing with a skill that 
leaves the high lights of his exposition under- 
standably clear, he follows the steps that led 
to the emergence of English Catholics from 
the restraints and obscurity imposed upon 
them by the penal laws enacted in the years 
following the so-called Reformation.” 


Tue Cuina THAT Was 

Rev. Nicholas Trigault Bruce, $2.25 
Sign: “Interesting reading at any time, The 
China That Was is important reading today.” 


The First Concordance 
CoNCORDANCE TO THE BiIBLE—Douay Version 
Rev. Thompson, S.T.D. and Raymond Stock 

Herder, $7.50 
Columbia: “It comes as something of a sur- 
prise to discover that there has never been a 
Concordance of the Douay Bible ‘published 
until this handsome, well-printed book made 
its appearance.” 


Examen for Laymen 


A booklet to help laymen make systematic 
examination of conscience at definite times, as 
a necessary mean of progress in virtue. 

Arranged for the practice of concentration 
on one virtue per month by Rev. Donald F. 
Miller, C.SS.R. and reprinted from The 
Liguorian, 10c. 


FairH THE Root 

Barbara Frances Fleury Dutton, $2.50 
Commonweal: “If you want to forget war and 
bitterness for a time, if you need.a change of 
air but must spare your tires, take Barbara 
Frances Fleury’s Faith the Root and go up to 
your room. 

“You will find Faith the Root serene, in- 
teresting, charming.” 


THE EpUCATION OF SISTERS 
Sr. Bertrande Meyers Sheed & Ward, $3.75 


Magnificat: “A copy of the work should be on 
the shelves of every convent housing teaching 
Sisters.” 

The Great Republic 


From The Epistle: “If one does not know 
what is this thing called Christendom . . . he 
May profitably read Ross J. S. Hoffman’s ex- 
cellent historical essay, The Great Republic 
(Sheed and Ward, $2.25) which sketches the 
beginnings of Christendom and traces down to 
the present day the various attempts, in cen- 





tury after century, to keep it operative. This 
small volume has a considerable scope, is 
packed with historical references, and is close- 
ly reasoned. It is decidedly worth as many 
reading as are required for completely mas- 
tering it.” 


Is Mopern Cutture Doomep? 

Andrew J. Krzesinski Devin-Adair, $2.00 
Preservation of the Faith: “It brings out bet- 
ter than anything recently published the ter- 
rible consequences of the materialistic-minded 
world. Too many people do not even now 
know what materialism is and how they have 
been effected by it. . . . The author shows 
how materialism of the world effects your ac- 


tions, your mind, your behavior. . . 
recommend it with enthusiasm.” 
Tue Last Time I Saw Paris 

Elliot Paul Random, $2.75 


Commonweal: “I strongly urge that no one 
read it who has not specialized knowledge of 
French life and letters. The general reader will 
have no criterion on which to judge either the 
artistic or the factual truth of the book; it 
may also be said that such a reader will find 
many passages revolting.” 

Brooklyn Tablet: “Much of Mr. Paul’s book 
is just the story of another news correspondent 
with the same old superficiality and useless- 
ness. 

“ |. . Mr. Paul is totally unsympathetic to 
the Church and reveals a deep misunderstand- 
ing of her nature. . . . He accuses the Vatican 
of playing opportunistic politics, the Church 
in Spain of being responsible for the sad plight 
of the Spaniards and in many cases makes ex- 
tremely derogatory remarks about Catholics 
and Catholic practice. . . . Objectionable also 
is Mr. Paul’s share in the education of Hya- 
cinthe Goujon whose cynical realism failed 
completely under adversity and led to suicide.” 


Marcu Into Tomorrow 
John J. Considine, M.M. Field Afar Press, $2.00. 


Sign: “The Maryknoll missioners are to the 
Church of today, what the Commandos are in 
modern armies. March Into Tomorrow tells us 
how they have conducted their assault upon 
the massed paganism of the Orient... - 

“ _ . . a fine piece of the publisher’s handi- 
work, beautifully illustrated with mission 
photographs of high artistic quality.” 


MaArRIAGE 

Dietrich von Hildebrand Longman’s, $1.25 
Preservation of the Faith: “ .. . gives the 
full significance of the marriage state, its pri- 
mary meaning and primary function. It is 
pointed, direct, and intensely important. Pas- 
tors could recommend it immediately from 
their pulpits and encourage their flocks to read 
it slowly and to study it.” 

The Torch: “ .. . the book is highly rec- 
ommended to those not dismayed at the 
project of clear and deep thinking.” 


Onty One Storm 

Granville Hicks Macmillan, $2.75 
Extension: “The heroes, a snobby group of 
cocktail-intellectuals, may seem important and 


. We 





representative of America—to themselves—but 
they are only a little and very unimportant 
part of our country as we see it.” 


Prep PIPER 

Nevil Shute William Morrow, $2.50 
Extension: “One glaring flaw is a sentimental 
defense of immoral conduct of one of the char- 
acters on the ground that it was so deter- 
mined in the planned order of cosmic events 
so that good might result. How such a clever 
author could deliver himself of such twaddle 
is beyond us.” 


WasuinctTon Is Like TuHat 


W. M. Kiplinger Harper, $3.50 
Commonweal: “. . . equally valuable to the 
banker, the business man, the New Deal haters 


and all intelligent and sincere citizens who 
want to know what is happening in Washing- 
ton and the nation.” 


* * * 


From a New Ulm, Minnesota, 
Doctor 


“T believe B.O.T. is the answer for 
the busy professional and business man 
who is groping to find the worth while 
in good literature.” 

* * * 


Prose READINGS 
Father Flynn Scribner’s, $2.50 


Rev. Jerome Kobel, O.F.M.Cap.,M.A., of 
The Cowl, gives high praise to Prose Readings 
published by Scribner's as an anthology for 
English courses in colleges. 

He considers it the best assemblage of 
Christian-humanistic writings to be found in 
one place and thinks it would be a pity if 
this book were confined to the classroom 
rather than being read by every high school 
and college graduate. 

A wide range is covered including education, 
literary criticism, social and political thought, 
philosophy, liturgy and biography. 

* * * 


Alaska 


Bishop Crimont of Alaska says that 
as a boy be memorized without effort— 
and that it was not the best thing for 
him—he never had to work to develop a 
good memory—and now at 86 there are 
things he can’t recall. But the author of 
Dogsled Apostles tells how he recalled 
the answer to a question she had asked 
a year before—although she had for- 
gotten she asked it. 

In Dogsled Apostles, Alma Savage, 
author of Smoozie (the reindeer) tells 
of Alaskan life, with particular refer- 
ence to the heroic work of the mission- 
aries, including the present Bishop. Her 
book will be published by Sheed & Ward 
in ORE, —Rita MILLER 
Manager, The Thomas More 
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Catholic Library 
Association 


Since our last issue we had the pleas- 
ure of attending the Catholic Library 
Association convention at Milwaukee 
held in conjunction with the American 
Library Association meeting — missed 
most of the sessions we planned to at- 
tend on account of unannounced changes 
—made up for this by meeting many 
fine people — lunched with profit and 
pleasure with Frank and William Bruce 
—were fortunate in locating a meeting 
where Sister Mary Joseph, S.L., founder 
of the Gallery of Living Catholic Au- 
thors talke@ and exhibited pictures— 
heard an enlightening talk by Miss 
Elizabeth Ewens of the Bruce Publish- 
ing Company about her local parish li- 
brary, which with 500 families in the 
parish has an average circulation of 50 
books per week and in three years has 
grown from 60 to 500 volumes—listened 
to a discussion of a high school book 
club’s operations—which were criticized 
from the audience by a priest library- 
manager as detrimental to better circu- 
lation of Catholic books — and came 
away hoping that the next convention 
will be better organized to save time 
going about to meeting places in sev- 
eral parts of a city. 

(Miss Ewens says that in the 13,000 
parishes of the U. S. there are only 990 
known parish libraries. Surely, in our 
opinion, here is a great field for mis- 
sionary endeavor. ) 


* * * 


From Pittsburgh 


“J think intelligent readers every- 
where have been waiting for just such 
a guide and will welcome heartily your 
new publication. I know that I have 
had to stop buying books lately be- 
cause I refuse to read and to invest in 
the trash that is now called a ‘best 
seller’.” 

* * * 


From Chicago 
“Your Booxs oN TRIAL is a grand 
contribution. You are to be congratu- 
lated in this pioneering and peripatetic 
publication.” 
* * * 


Walpole, Massachusetts 


“ . . a splendid contribution to the 
welfare of the American reading public.” 





CROWDED OUT 





We regset not having sufficient space 
for reviews on two other readable, inter- 
esting and informative books which we 
had hoped to include in this issue—one, 
a colorful story of the Great Lakes, 
The Long Ships Passing, Macmillan, 
$3.00, and the other a story of the war, 
Retreat to Victory. 

ee eee 


Veiled Propaganda? 


- RIDDLE OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Robert Bendiner F. & R., $2.00 


Had our State department been omniscient 
and omnipotent—able to overpower the rest 
of the world—and to convince our own peo- 
ple of their right to do so—and had they so 
dominated the other world powers mentally 
and psychologically that no physical force 
would have been necessary—then this author 
might have been satisfied. We say might—but 
the possibility is remote. 

One feels before reading very far in this 
book by the Managing Editor of The Nation 
that his evident desire is to disparage the 
State department. An entirely disproportion- 
ate amount of space is given to our relation 
with, and mistreatment of so-called “Republi- 
can” Spain. In fact, it is hardly too much to 
say that it might appear that the whole pur- 
pose of the book is to emphasize what this 
writer believes is misinformation on the Span- 
ish question. 

We expect to analyze this book further in 
our next issue, and in the meantime would say 
that it is worth reading by those with a 
background of information as an example of 
what may be the state of things to come if 
our future is sufficiently influenced by such 
editors. a vy 


By George Washington 

“The general is sorry to be informed that 
the foolish and wicked practice of profane 
cursing and swearing, a vice heretofore little 
known in an American army, is growing in 
fashion. 

“He hopes the officers will, by example as 
well as influence, endeavor to check it and 
that both they and the men will reflect that 
we can have little blessing of heaven on our 
arms if we insult it by our petty impiety and 
folly. 

“Added to this it is a vice so mean and 
low, without any temptation, that every man 
of sense and character detests and despises it.” 

* * * 
From Cleveland, Ohio 

“As a graduate from the School of 
Library Science of Western Reserve 
University, I found Booxs oN TRIAL 
a wonderful check on the books that I 
must handle in my day’s work as an 
assistant in a branch library. Such a 
concise and critical list as you are pub- 
lishing is much needed. 


Are We Pensioners? 


Quoted from a Commencement ad- 
dress by John Mason Brown at Mon- 
tana State University—as adapted in 
an article in the Saturday Review of 
Literature: 

“The fear of literacy has in this 
country all too frequently taken the 
place which in early New England was 
occupied by the fear of God. See what 

. the average college graduate does 
with his spare time. Observe how lost 
he is when he is unsustained by the 
routine offered to him by his office. . . . 
Note with what contentment his adult 
mind dwells on the adventure of Little 
Abner, Mandrake the Magician, or 
Superman. Listen . . . as he expresses 
his admiration for ‘Information, Please,’ 
with its emphasis only upon facts rather 
than upon their significance. . . . Eaves- 
drop on him when he is negotiating a 
conversation in terms of a vocabulary 
which he is afraid to admit includes 
more than six hundred words. 

“See how unnaturalized a citizen he 
is in the great world of the classics. . .. 

“Hear him as he fumbles when he is 
rash enough to leave the particular for 
the general. And you cannot help sens- 
ing how maleducated we are as a peo- 
ple, in spite of all the brick and mortar 
of our endless spread of educational 
institutions with their many fine teach- 
ers and unfailingly fine janitors.” 


e. ROR 


From Maryville College, 
Saint Louis 

“Books ON TRIAL is the thing for 
which lay people are desperately in 
need. 

“T shall be delighted to fill in the 
charts that you intend to send around 
to us, and I would not miss having my 
say about the Best Book each month.” 

* bs * 


Planning Requires Reading 
Quoted from America: 

“This is not just a normal war. What is at 
stake today is not the transfer of a colony of 
two, or a few changes in national boundary 
lines, but the very nature of the future civili- 
zation of the world. We are fighting the war 
and a revolution at the same time. ‘Conse- 
quently, efforts devoted to post-war planning 
are a part of the war itself.” 

* * * 


“America’s Strategy in World Politics” 

The Notre Dame Review of Politics says the 
book of the above title (Harcourt, $3.75) ® 
“The most scholarly of recent books on the” 
war’—and “one of a few published today that 
will be read when the war is over.” 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE 


By SISTER M. SALOME, Sylvania, Ohio 


Experienced librarians tell us that as far as children’s 
reading is concerned they are not going to be left out 
of the biggest fight the world has ever seen. But since 
there is always a natural lag between events and the 
production of important literature dealing with these 
events, let this lag be filled with the usual, the expected, 
the ordinary, the interesting. In view of this it would 
seem to be a war-time duty of both teachers and par- 
ents to say or do nothing which would make the chil- 
dren sense that their normal props are disappearing. 
Though for the grown-ups “business as usual” must 
give way to defense work, let “life as usual” not be 


disorganized for the children and let their extra- 
curricular reading be of the usual deep-interest qual- 
ity. The few books listed below may help busy teachers 
and discerning parents. The books are for ages six to 
eighteen and contain all the story elements boys and 
girls of the present generation look for in their lei- 
sure-time reading: deep interest, forceful plot, exciting 
adventure, ease of grasp, clear diction, length suited 
to the respective age, in most of them arresting illus- 
trations, and for main characters — real boys and 
girls. A “nook” and one of these books will make a 
child oblivious to his surroundings for the time. 


Sister M. Salome, O.S.F., Ph.D. is a former college faculty 
member—a teacher of long experience—a specialist in juve- 
nile literature—and a recognized expert in this field. A series 
of her reviews is now appearing in the Toledo Chronicle. The 
books she mentions below are identified by asterisks in the 


Bok: 


alphabetical list in this issue. 


Children of ages 6 to 9 will catch 
their breath at the beauty of Maria 
Rosa, a charming story by Vera Kelsey, 
illustrated by Portinari, Brazil’s most 
famous artist. The story introduces the 
children of South America’s greatest 
countries to their northern neighbors. 
Vera Kelsey has lived in South America, 
knows how children work and play 
there and remembers best Maria Rosa, 
the little Brazilian girl whom she has 
put into this book full of surprise—a 
book to which Portinari’s art contrib- 
utes substantially. 

Titles are intriguing, and none more 
so than Step Along and Jerry Jake of 
May Justus, pictured by Christine Chis- 
holm. Step Along is a peddler pushing 
a cart with three wheels, one from a 
wagon, one from a buggy, one from an 
automobile. Jerry Jake is a little boy of 
the Tennessee mountains who falls so 
completely into the good graces of the 
peddler that the latter takes him across 
the mountains to the city of Far Beyant 
and so makes Jerry’s dream come true. 

So will The Hired Man’s Elephant 
by Phil Stong, for here, Don, the supe- 
rior hired man, with the help of two 
small boys, keeps Ali the Elephant as 
a permanent fixture. Ali, with three 
poodles, helps to conduct a traveling 
show. They stop a week at each place 
and change the program completely 
each night. The funny pictures add to 
the jollity. 





The same ages will chuckle over 
Make Way for Ducklings by Robert 
McCloskey. That a friendly cop had 
to stop the traffic to enable a family of 
mallard ducks to pass did not concern 
the fowls—not at all. It did concern the 
author, however, for from small size the 
ducks grow under his brush till they 
become almost life-size. When they 
reach the highway, comic duck doings 
are in order. So are peals of laughter 
from the children. 

You can hear more such peals when 
Silk and Satin Lane by Esther Wood 
comes their way. This little book takes 
the youngsters to China where boys are 
precious to their families, but of what 
use are girls, anyhow? Especially girls 
like Ching-ling, who wore off their san- 
dals running across the rice fields when 
they should be sitting with a needle? 
Ching-ling well knew her own worthless- 
ness, but could not help that her shoes 
got wet, that a hole got into her num- 
ber three coat, that she lost practically 
all her clothes down the canal, that she 
delivered her uncle’s wedding cake to 
the wrong bride? Poor Ching-ling! The 
pictures are by Kurt Wiese, the best 
children’s artist ever. 

In About Ricco, by Eleanor Hubbard 
Wilson, the young readers will learn not 
only about Italian fishermen and their 
craft but also about the Madonna of 
Posa Posa, for she looks at the reader 
from many pages with eyes so appeal- 


ing. Ricco has a big brother Carlo whose 
boat, “The Star of the Sea,” plays an 
important role in the story. 

Another story sweetly entwined about 
Our Lady is Gloucester Boy by Ruth 
and Richard Holberg. This is a Glou- 
cester, Mass., story. Manuel did want to 
go to sea very badly, but mother said, 
NO. How he finally went to sea, how 
Our Lady took care of him in a mo- 
ment of sudden danger, and how, after 
proving his valor, he “signed up per- 
manent,” makes a beautiful story for 
third and fourth grades. 

In these days when suspicion and in- 
tolerance are ugly menaces to our best 
traditions, the theme of Americans 
Everyone, by Lavinia Davis is most im- 
portant. These short stories for readers 
eight years old and up are of foreign- 
born children who find their places in 
American life and learn to love their 
adopted country the more deeply be- 
cause of their very early experiences. 

Nine-year-olds and up should not 
miss Hello, the Boat! by Phillis Craw- 
ford, for this was an unusual kind of 
boat—a flatboat fitted out as a store, 
peddling pots and pans, hardware, bon- 
nets, drygoods and Yankee notions, as 
it sailed from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati. 
Why the book is entitled Hello, the 
Boat! and what happened to this queer 
boat makes an exciting tale. 

Another highly exciting story for the 
middle grades is Snow Treasure hy 
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Marie McSwigan. “On June 28th, 1940, 
the Norwegian freighter Bomma reached 
Baltimore with a cargo of gold bullion 
worth $9,000,000.” Snow Treasure is 
the account of the heroism and ingenuity 
of the group of Norwegian children who 
carried this bullion on their sleds, past 
the very eyes of the Nazi invaders, to a 
ship bound for America. Jan Lasek, a 
Pole in the forced service of the Ger- 
mans, helps these children. His story is 
characteristically pathetic. 


And filled with pathos from cover to 
cover is My Sister and I by Dirk van 
der Heide. Fortunately, boys and girls 
10 and up for whom the book is in- 
tended will not sense the pathos, but it 
is there for adults to perceive and feel 
and be warned. The small volume is the 
diary of a Dutch boy from the out- 
skirts of Rotterdam. Dirk lived through 
the five-day blitzkrieg in Holland dur- 
ing the present war. When he left Hol- 
land with his uncle and sister, a great 
deal of his country was destroyed, his 
father had joined the Dutch army and 
his mother had perished in an hospital 
bombing. Dirk, though but twelve years 
old when he writes his diary, tells naive- 
ly and with grade-school simplicity of 
their days in the Rotterdam bombings, 
their escape to England and their voy- 
age to America. 

A book girls of ten to 15 will enjoy is 
Hope Hacienda by Charlotte Baker. 
The “Tribe” featured in the book is a 
family of brothers and sisters who have 
inherited a deserted hacienda in Mex- 
ico. Intriguing? Yes, but we have more 
here: a selfish girl coming face to face 
with the goodness of Our Lady of Guad- 
alupe; dancing and playing and learn- 
ing to love the old Faith. Vera Neville’s 
piquant pictures augment the reader’s 
enjoyment. 

Girls and boys of the same age will 
read in one sitting Secret of the Book- 
Shop by Frances Y. Young. This is a 
“mystery story” in which the author 
changes a quiet and peaceful book-nook 
into a spooky setting enlivened with 
trap doors, unfinished basements, secret 
panels and other scary things to suit 
the story. Gerry and Gene Gordon gen- 
erously offer to help Miss Dorothy 
Grayson, a friend of their mother’s, with 
her book-shop, not suspecting the thrill- 
ing events that will take place. A situa- 
tion involving a buried treasure, a white- 
faced man, a box of poisoned candy, a 
note in cipher and a smart policeman 
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sets the mystery into swift motion. The 
interest heightens as the plot becomes 
more involved, but the unraveling ends 
in a surprising climax. The book is 
Catholic in spirit, in tone and in prac- 
tice. 

A book for boys fully as interesting 
as the above, if not more so, is The 
Adventures of Tommy Blake by Brother 
Ernest, C.S.C. Well known for many 
other fine stories for boys, Brother 
Ernest gives them here a tale containing 
a full measure of all the vital story ele- 
ments that they look for in their musts. 
The child of an atheist father and a 
Catholic mother, Tommy Blake was 
from his earliest years made the object 
of a battle of love and it is Tommy who 
ends the battle in a most unusual and 
satisfying manner. 

For boys 10 to 15, their parents and 


all lovers of horses, My Friend Flicka, 


by Mary O’Hara, is a must book. There 
are no illustrations except on the dust 
jacket, but the story is heart-gripping. 
A Wyoming horse-ranch family, Mr. 
Rob McLoughlin, Nell, his wife, and 
Howard and Ken, their two sons, make 
up the personnel of the story. The core 
of the dramatic setting is Ken, the 
younger boy, and Flicka, his pony. 
Among other descriptive incidents the 
first chapters tell of Ken’s deep ache for 
a pony of his own. “I want him to be 
mine—all my own.”’ Not that he could- 
n’t ride any horse on the ranch, but 
what he wanted was something that was 
his alone to tend and to love. Pathetic 
is his pleading for a pony; adroit and 
sympathetic the understanding mother’s 
mediation; unusual the attitude of Ken 
toward his father, and vice versa. The 
author explores these relations with sub- 
tle and disarming sympathy and yet 
avoids sentimentality. 

A Microphone for David by Hal 
Goodwin is a career book for high 
school boys giving much information on 
the radio. The contents carry double 
interest and ensure memory of radio 
facts, for scattered through the pages is 
the exciting story of young David Gale’s 
summer’s adventures in radio broad- 
casting. 

To balance the score, The Middle 
Button by Kathryn Worth is a career 
book of absorbing interest for high 
school girls. Maggie McArn reached the 
age which could boast of nineteen but- 
tons to fasten linsey-woolseys. The mid- 
dle button always resisted her efforts. 
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But she was like that middle button 
herself. Above her were three sisters 
and two brothers; below her one sister 
and four brothers. She came between— 
“the middle button.” This “middle but- 
ton” was unusual in her aspirations— 
she wanted to go up North and study 
medicine. The book is the story ‘of her 
adventures in earning some of the 
money she needed, in obtaining the rest, 
in controlling her temper and in getting 
one year of pre-medical preparation. The 
southern setting adds an historical ele- 
ment to the tale. 


A book of deep interest, carrying ab- 
solutely necessary information for the 
pre-medics of late ’teen years, is The 
Mayos: Pioneers in Medicine by Adolph 
Regli. From curing a sick cow to heal- 
ing humanity at the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minnesota, world-famous to- 
day as a medical miracle, is a gargan- 
tuan jump. It was made by a father of 
vision and his two gifted, conscientious, 
idealistic, and hard-working sons. This 
is the story of how they achieved it. It 
is also the story of the Mayo Hospital 
at Rochester, Minnesota, of the Sisters 
of St. Francis who sponsored the 
achievement, and a history of surgery 
from 1880 to 1939. 


Three Tunes for a Flute by Rose 
McLaughlin Sackett and At the Sign of 
the Golden Compass by Eric P. Kelly 
are of about the same grade of difficulty 
(junior high school age). Three Tunes 
is a fine story—Kilkenny cats and all. 
The scene is set in Galladoo, Ireland. 
Just over the mountain from this town 
is Fortune’s Well, a grand old estate 
which by right should belong to Aunt 
Jillian, who lives alone in the Blue Cot- 
tage in Galladoo. The twins, Thad and 
Berry Dullea, who had just returned to 
Ireland from America, have many ques- 
tions to solve. Why and how was Aunt 
Jillian cheated out of her inheritance, 
and who is Red Hugh O’Donnell that 
he can almost “unbeknownst to ye” 


come upon the scene and get a job at 
Aunt Jillian’s? And what about the 
flute that has disappeared mysteriously, 
yet is heard playing beautiful tunes in” 
Aunt Jillian’s garden? Of the many 


questions these are just a few. The 
twins solve them all and have the most 


exciting summer of their eventful lives. 

At the Sign of the Golden Compass is | 
the story of struggle for mastery be-— 
tween printing and hand-writing. The | 
time is 1576. Young Godfrey Ingram, a | 
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printer’s apprentice of London, is falsely 
accused of using his master’s press to 
print a traitorous handbill. He flees 
across the Channel and after a series of 
adventures arrives at Antwerp and 
reaches the printing establishment of 
Christopher Plantin. From this point on 
the story is so full. of action and excite- 
ment that reading it is a breath-taking 


, adventure. 


For Catholic early and late ’teen age 
there is the absorbing tale of the ever 
colorful Canadian Mounted Police and 
the picturesque French Canadians— 
Trail’s End by Leo Murphy. The deep- 
est, the most intricate mystery and good 
wholesome romance are found here 
skilfully interwoven in an exceptionally 
arresting story made more vivid by its 
true and beautifully descriptive setting. 
The author writes from first ‘hand 
sources, as he is a native of Nova Scotia. 

In these days of “all out to defend 
our country” Creighton Peet, in his De- 
fending America tells how our armed 
forces are taking care of us. The book 
gives the ’teen age a vivid, up-to-the- 
date-of-publication picture of the Army, 
the Navy, and their respective air 
forces. Boys especially will find the 
book exciting; worrisome readers, 
anxiety-allaying, for the author shows 
how all our armed forces and their 
equipment combine to defend our coun- 
try. Into the-descriptive picture, expert- 
ly illustrated by Fritz Kredel, enter the 
Infantry, the Air Corps, Field Artillery, 
Signal Corps, Corps of Engineers, etc. 
The Navy is described from life on 
board a ship to details of the various 
types of ships. The book gives us some 
idea of how the billions of dollars for 
our defense are spent. 

Henry B. Lent throws further light 
on how: America and her colonies are 
defended from the air in Aviation Cadet 
—Dick Hilton Wins His Wings at Pen- 
sacola. In slightly fictionized form we 
have here a detailed account of an avia- 
tion cadet’s training at Floyd Bennett 
Field and at the Naval Air Station at 
Pensacola. The training Dick gets is 
hard work—but it is exciting too, and 
the day be becomes Ensign Richard Hil- 
ton, USNR, is the proudest day of his 
life. 

Another fine story of aviation is Mi- 


4 ion-Miler—The Story of an Air Pilot, 
Bby John R. Tunis. At first sight Jack 
Zimmerman, the hero, seems to be just 
fan ordinary boy with extraordinary am- 
Pbition to become an. air pilot. He-was 





born in Fremont, Ohio, and received his 
early education there. But he shows out- 
of-the-ordinary tenacity of purpose 
when, while working in “Mook” 
Michael’s junk yard (Fremont) he ap- 
plies for cadetship in the Army Air 
Corps and fails in his entrance exami- 
nation. From there on the story runs a 
gamut of hardships borne so bravely 
that the end finds Jack “Chief Pilot of 
the Atlantic Division of the Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, Inc.” He has 
flown a million miles since he joined 
the company in 1929, hence the title— 
Million Miler. 

One book that adults and high school 
students at both levels should read is 
General Douglas MacArthur, Fighter 
for Freedom by Francis Trevelyan Mil- 
ler. The hero needs no introduction, and 
the life story, to date, of this giant of 
courage should be read by every Eng- 
lish-speaking person. It is a dynamic 
lesson in True Americanism. 


“JUVENILES” 


*AsouT RIcco 


Eleanore Hubbard Wilson Whitman, $2.00 


ADAM OF THE Roap 9-12 
Elizabeth Janet Gray Viking, $2.00 


—an appealing picture of medieval life. 


*AMERICANS EVERYONE 


Lavinia Davis Doubleday, $1.50 


THE AMERICAN WAY 7th Grade and Up 
Southorth Iroquois, $1.28 


Great patriotic poems and speeches. 


ANDRIES 9-12 
Hilda Van Stockum Viking, $2.00 


—story of a mischievous Dutch boy by the 
author of Pegeen. 


*AT THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN COMPASS 
Eric P. Kelly Macmillan, $2.00 


*AVIATION CADET 


H. Lent Macmillan, $1.75 
Bac OF SMOKE 10-14 
Lonzo Anderson Viking, $2.00 


—the inventors. of the first balloon off to a 
flying start. 


—all ages 
Viking, $2.00 


BELLS AND GRASS 
Walter de la Mare 


—over 100 new poems for children. 

Bist, THE BAKER’s’ HorsE 
Anna Bird Stewart 

See Review. 

Biur-Evep Lapy 7-9 
Ferenc Molnar Viking, $2.00 

—story told to two children of their Mother 

who had gone to Heaven. 


Lippincott, $2.00 


Boys WHo BECAME PRESIDENT 11-16 
William Heyliger Nelson, $0.59 


—-significant stories by a famous and successful 
writer for boys. 


BricHt MorNING 8-11 
Margery. Bianco ‘iis Viking, $1.50 


—a child’s life in Queen Victoria’s day. 


CHILDREN OF THE NORTHLIGHTS to 9 years 

Ingri and Edgar Parin D’ Auiaire Viking, $2.00 
—to make the far Northland loved by any 
child. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Junior High & Up 
Norton World Pub. Co., $1.00 
Highly useful. Recommended. 


Country-Stop 9-13 
Carolyn Sherwin Baily Viking, $2.00 


—a child’s summer in New England. 


*DEFENDING AMERICA 


Creighton Peet Harper, $1.50 
Docs all ages 
Edwin Megargee Harper,.$2.00 


—80 breeds pictured and described by a past 
Director of the American Kennel Club. 


ELIZABITE 3-12 
H. A. Rey Harper, $1.50 
—amusing pictures — young botanists had 


BETTER be careful! 


ENGLISH Oak AND SPANISH Gotp Boys 12-17 
Thomas A. H. Mawhinney Penn, $0.49 


—fighting days on the Spanish Main. 


Farr ADVENTURE 14-18 
Elizabeth Janet Gray Viking, $2.00 


—one of the well-liked “School” stories for 
girls. 


FLIP AND THE Cows 5-8 
Wesley Dennis Viking, $1.50 


—a frisky colt learns while growing up. 


GABRIEL CHURCHKITTEN 3-8 

Margot Austin Dutton, $1.00 
—the faithful companion of Peter Church- 
mouse in the same soft black drawings. 


*GENERAL DoucLtas MAcARTHUR: FIGHTER 
FOR FREEDOM 


F.T. Miller Winston, $1.35 
Gioomy CAMEL to 8 years 
Grace Paull Viking, $0.59 


—a little girl joyfully succeeds in pulling 
Gloomy out of the doldrums. 


*GLOUCESTER Boy 


Ruth and Richard Holberg Doubleday, $1.00 


*“HELLO THE Boat!” 


Phyllis Crawford Holt, $2.00 
HezEKIAH Horton 6-8 
Ellen Tarry Viking, $1.00. 
—her most charming book. 
HicH CoNnQuEST 14-18 


J. R. Uliman Lippincott, $3.75 
Real attempts to scale mountain peaks all over 
the world. 


Hirt or Littite Mrracies 9-12 
Valenti Angelo Viking, $2.00 


“Weddings, baptisms, fights” and sunny days 
on Telegraph Hill in San Francisco. 


*Hrrep Man’s ELEPHANT 


P. D. Stong Dodd, $2.00 
*Horpe HAcrENDA 
Charlotte Baker Crowell, $2.00 


Hunpreps AND HuNpbREDS OF PANCAKES 5-7 
Audrey Chalmers Viking, $1.00 


The ‘Frizzlewit family in a nonsense story. 
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Ir You PLEASE 
Betty Allen and M. P. Briggs Lippincott, $2.00 


—tip-top etiquette for the teen-age. 


Ittrnors Grows Up 
Frances L. Blatchford and Lila W. Erminger 
McClurg, $2.00 
—trich in detail, a story of the State for chil- 
dren—autographed copies. 


8-12 


In AND Out to 12 years 
Tom Robinson Viking, $2.00 


—gay rhymes on many childhood subjects. 


InpIAN NvuGGET 10-15 
Julius King Blac, $0.49 

Northwoods adventure for boys. 

In Quest or Don Bosco 8-12 
Anna Kuhn Bruce, $2.00 


—a very satisfying story of a young priest— 
a favorite of young people. 


KnucKLes Down! 8-12 

Fran Martin Harper, $1.50 
—a lively, interest-packed narrative of a boy’s 
playtime. 


Lucky Prece 
Barbara Fleury Macmillan, $1.75 


Miss Fleury wrote Faith the Root. 


*Make Way For DUCKLINGs 


Robert McCloskey Viking, $2.00 
Autographed copies available of this Calde- 
cott Medal winner — “most distinguished 
American picture book for children.” 

Man Wo Lost His Heap to 7 years 

Claire Huchet Bishop Viking, $1.00 


—looked everywhere and tried to remember 
where he had lost it. 


*Maria Rosa 


V. Kelsey Doubleday, $2.00 
MatcHiock GuN 7-11 
W. D. Edmonds Dodd, $2.00 


Newberry Award Winner — best children’s 
book. 


*Mayos 

Adolph Regli Messner, $2.50 
*MICROPHONE FOR Davip 

Hal Goodwin Penn, $2.00 


*MippLe ButTTon 
Kathryn Worth Doubleday, $2.00 
*MILiIon-MILER 
J. R. Tunis Messner, $2.50 


*My Sister anv I 


Dirk van der Heide Harcourt, $1.00 
New ELementary ScriENCcE Books 7-10 
Whitman, $0.50 


—individual picture books on stones, clouds, 
bees, clay, rubber and 26 other topics. 


Not-Mrs.-Murrxy 9-11 

Patricia Gordon Viking, $1.50 
When Driver Murphy was home with the 
measles it was Not-Mrs.-Murphy who drove 
the school bus—and no one missed a trip. 


OrLanpo THE Marmatape Cat 
Kathleen Hale 


to 10 years 
Scribner’s, $1.25 


—relives your own child’s camping expe- 
riences. 
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OrHeR Peopie’s Houses 12-15 

Margery Bianco Viking, $2.00 
—a 17 yr. old girl gets her “first Job,” earns 
her living in the city. 


OvutTLaws oF RAVENHURST ages 12 to 80 
We have never sold a book which brought 
more praise. 


OwEN OF THE BLUEBIRD 8-10 
Florence Walton Taylor Whitman, $2.00 


—a boy from Wales comes to an Illinois coal 
mine and gains friends, fortune and fame. 


PAINTED SAINTS 9-13 

Lucy Embury Viking, $2.00 
—a little boy and a friendly priest in South- 
ern France. 


PRINCESS POVERTY Junior High School 

Sara Maynard Longman’s, $2.00 
—story of the friendship between St. Francis 
of Assisi and St. Clare. 


Rep Hat 


Covelle Newcomb 


Junior High School 
Longman’s, $2.00 
—the story of Cardinal Newman sincerely and 
simply told. 
Runaway DEER 
Barbara Fleury Macmillan, $1.00 
By the author of Faith the Root. 


*SILK AND SATIN LANE 


Esther Wood Longman’s, $1.50 
*Snow TREASURE 9-12 
Marie McSwigan Dutton, $2.00 


—highly recommended story of Norwegian 
children in the present war. 


*Step ALONG AND JERRY JAKE 


M. Justus Whitman, $1.50 
SURPRISE ON WHEELS 5-8 
Margaret Friskey Whitman, $1.00 


—a happy and constructive story in picture 
book form. 


Tat Boox or MotrHer Goose 
Rojankovsky 

—a unique format—pages 1214” 

wide—full of originality. 


Harper, $1.00 
high and 514” 


THey WERE STRONG AND Goop 8-10 
Robert Lawson Viking, $1.50 
—of his elders who “worked hard and were 
strong and good,” the author tells an inspiring 
story in this 1940 Caldecott Award Winner. 


St. THomas AQUINAS, ANGEL OF THE 
SCHOOLS 8-12 

Raissa Maritain Longman’s, $1.50 
—the Saint of the “Summa” introduced to a 
young reading public by Mrs. Jacques Mari- 
tain. 


*THREE TUNES FOR A FLUTE 


Rose McLaughlin Sackett Macmillan, $2.00 
Timmy Rives THE CHINA CLIPPER 9-12 
Carol Nay : Whitman, $1.50 
. with pictures, maps, log book, diagrams. 
*Traww’s END 
W. Leo Murphy Catholic Lit. Guild, $1.25 
VAGABOND IN VELVET 10-14 
Covelle Newcomb Longman’s, $2.50 


—a joyful soldier, Cervantes, lives again for 
children. 
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War-Time Hanpsook ror YOUNG 
AMERICANS Grammar School 
Munro Leaf Stokes, $1.25 


—a commonsense pep talk with smiles which - 


gives our grade-schoolers practical pointers on 

how to help in a crisis. 

WINTERBOUND 12-15 
Margery Bianco Viking, $2.00 


—adventures of girls on a snowbound farm. 


From the Pen of a Favorite 


Author and Illustrator 
TREE FOR PETER 9-12 
Kate Seredy Viking, $2.00 
—of a radiant little boy and how his Shanty- 
town was transformed. 


Goop Master 9-13 
Kate Seredy Viking, $2.00 

—children and customs of Hungary. 

WHITE Stac 10-14 
Kate Seredy Viking, $2.00 

Hungarian epic legend. 

LISTENING 9-13 
Kate Seredy Viking, $2.00 


—long ago happenings in a large and very old 
house. 


SINGING TREE 9-14 
Kate Seredy Viking, $2.00 
—sequel to Good Master—1914 in Hungary. 


Bacu, THE Boy From THURINGIA 
Hayven, THE Merry Little PEASANT 
MACDOWELL, AND His CaBIN IN THE PINES 
Mozart, THE WonpeER Boy 
SCHUBERT, AND His Merry FRIENDS 
STEPHEN Foster, AND His Littte Doc Tray 
Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher Dutton, $2.00 ea. 
—a unique musical set combining captivating 
pictures, interesting anecdote and bits of the 
actual composers’ works, unequalled for young 
musicians. 8-14 





* Mentioned in Sister Sal ’s ¢ 


* * w 





Autographed Copies Available 


SEVENTEENTH SUMMER 


Maureen Daly Dodd, $2.50 


Four Years or Nazi Torture 


Winkler Appleton, $2.00 
Make Way For DUCKLINGS 

Robert McClosky Viking, $2.00 
Ittino1is Grows Up 

Blatchf{ord-Erminger $2.00 

* * * 
Daily Readings from the 
Four Gospels 


Familiarize yourself with the lessons 
of the Gospels. This little book is s0 
arranged that by reading a page or 30 
each day the Gospels will be covered 
each six months. Same size as the small 
Stedman missals—of which we carry @ 
full line. 

287 pages—special price, 15c if in 
cluded with any book order. 
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Other Good Books 


Apotocetics & CatHoric Doctrine, 2 Vol. 

Most Rev. M. Sheehan Gill, per set, $2.00 
4th and revised edition of this Standard, top- 
notch work. 


CoLorED CATHOLICS IN THE U. S. 
John T. Gillard Josephite, $3.00 


The personal experience of the author con- 
tributes greatly to his subject. 


Cyri & MertHopius, APosTLEsS OF THE SLAVS 
Cyril Potocek Kenedy, $2.00 


The two brothers who brought Christianity to 
the Czechs, the Slavs and their neighbors. 


EvuROPE AND THE FAITH 

Hilaire Belloc Paulist, $1.50 
Revived interest has brought republication at 
a popular price. In 1920 the author said, 
“Europe will return to the Faith or , 
perish !” 


EvERYMAN’S THEOLOGY 

Leo von Rudloff Bruce, $2.00 
Highly successful in German, Hungarian, Po- 
lish, Dutch and French—now available in 
English. 


JuNIPERO SERRA 
Agnes Repplier 
Back in print again. 


Doubleday, $2.50 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 
Edward Everett Hale Random, $1.00 


Again in favor in a new popular price edition. 


One Lire -IN CHRIST 

Sister Mary of the Angels Kenedy, $1.50 
Frank Bruce, the publisher, says the founders 
of religious communities have still. to be prop- 
erly introduced to our students. This is the 
biography of Mother Catherine McAuley, who 
founded the Sisters of Mercy. 


Our Lapy IN THE MopERN WorLD 

Daniel A. Lord Queen’s, $2.50 
Uniquely modern in Her own time, Father 
Lord (in characteristic style} presents Our 
Lady to the modern world—particularly ap- 
pealing to senior H. S. and college students. 


Our Lapy oF THE MrrAcuLous MEDAL 
Carlton A. Prindeville Herder, $1.25 


Short sermons on the B.V.M., miraculous 
medal and other topics. 


Our Lapy or Wispom 
Maurice Zundel Sheed & Ward, $1.50 


“How indeed could we do justice to her ad- 
mirable title, Seat of Wisdom, save by show- 
ing Jesus in Mary, in the ordination of her 
whole virginal being to the Word which is the 
life and the light of men.” 


OvuTLINEs OF RELIGION For CATHOLIC YOUTH 
Rev. E. G. Rosenberger Grady Press, $3.00 


Suggestions and aids for the use of the teacher 
of high school religion. 


ROSARY AND THE Sout or WoMAN 
Sister Aloysi Kiener Pustet, $1.25 


Shows how the rosary, as a “Marian School,” 
teaches “love, surrender and fidelity” to Mary. 


SatvE REGINA 
Joseph E. Snyder St. A. G., $2.00 


Eighty-one short chapters of this 230-page 
book are devoted to meditations on the life, 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


the titles, and then finally, the praises of Mary. 
That the author was able to capture so much 
on Mary within so little space is a marvel 
alone. 


SERMON SEEDS 
SINCERE SEEKER 


SACERDOTAL SALESMANSHIP 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter M. H. Wynhoven each $1.00 


A threesome of hints and helps for the busy 
priest. 


St. Cecrt Cyprian 

Joseph H. Fichter Herder, $2.50 
The practices of the early church centered 
around this defender of the faith—a pagan in 
his youth, later a lawyer, a bishop, and then 
a martyr in 258. 


TREES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Margaret McKenny $2.60 


Beautifully illustrated—packed with informa- 
tion on American trees. 


VALIANT BisHop AGAINST A RUTHLESS KING 
McCann Herder, $2.50 


Biography of St. John Fisher. 


WakE IsLanp 
Muriel Riekeyser Doubleday, $0.50 


—a tribute to the Marines who held Wake 
Island—in verse. 


YouTtH AND CHASTITY 
Tihamer Toth Garden City, $1.25 


Deals informally with chastity—for boys. 
* * * 


Coming Books 


ACTION IN THE East Aug. 21 

O. D. Gallagher Doubleday, $2.50 
The Eastern front furnishes the material used 
in Gallagher’s book which is to be published 
August 21st. 


BETWEEN HITLER AND MussoLini _ Sept. 2nd 
Prince Ernst R. Von Starhemberg Harper, $3.00 


The author, Austrian aristocrat, fled to Eng- 
land when France fell . . . now fighting with 
Free French Air Force . . . describes fall of 
Austria. 


CoMPANION TO THE SUMMA, Vol. 4 
Walter Farrell Sheed & Ward, $3.75 


To be published Oct. 28th. Order now. 


THe CompPteteE LIFE October 
John Erskine Messner, $2.75 or $3.00 


A large portion is autobiography. 


CRESCENT CARNIVAL October—720 pages 

Frances Parkinson Keyes Messner, $2.75 
Story of the 1940 Queen of the New Orleans 
Carnival—her grandmother, Queen 50 years 
before—her son and daughter—and of many 
others—and their adventures. 


~ Cripps: ADVOCATE ExTRAorDINARY November 


Patricia Strauss D. S. & P., $3.00 
The dramatic rise of ‘The next Prime Minister 
of England.” 


Tue Cup AND THE SworpD September 4th 
Alice, Tisdale Hobart Bobbs, $2.75 

The author of Oil for the Lamps of China 

writes a story of wine-growers in California. 
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Tue Days or OFELIA August 25 
Gertrude Diamant Houghton, $2.75 


Mexican life. Book of Month, with The Raft, 
for September. 


THE FALLEN SPARROW 

Dorothy B. Hughes 
Mystery story . . . author’s fourth book .. . 
to be widely advertised . . . picture rights sold 
to RKO. 


I Love You, I Love You, I Love You! 


Ludwig Bemelmans 
Some of the stories and sketches are the 
author’s experiences in various countries. 


Lost TRAIN FROM BERLIN September 8th 

Howard Smith Knopf, $2.75 
Columbia correspondent Shirer was succeeded 
in Berlin by Harry Flannery . . . who was 
followed by Smith . . . considerable emphasis 
on the breakdown of German morale. 


MITCHELL—PROPHET OF AIR POWER 

Levine D. S. & P., $3.00 
A story of the development of air power—and 
the man who was court-martialed because he 
was ahead of his time—the first American offi- 
cer to fly over enemy lines in World War I. 


On THE RoaD witH RUSSIA September 1 

Wallace Carroll Houghton, $2.00 
What cooperation with Russia will have to 
be now and after peace comes—by a U.P. 
correspondent. 


Rapio RESEARCH 1942 October 

Lozarsfeld and Stanton D. S. & P., $3.00 
A study of radio serialsk—music—song hits— 
radio habits—problems—procedures—sales ef- 
fects and surveys—an annual roundup of high- 
lights. 


SyrIAN YANKEE Aug. 21 
Salom Rizk $2.75 

A most inspirational speaker draws his pic- 

ture of America as the land of opportunity. 


Van Loon’s LIvEs August 24 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon S. & S., $3.95 


Lives and times of 40 great men of history, by 
author of other famous best sellers. 


WEBSTER’s DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


August 20th 
Merriam $3.50; thumb-indexed, $4.00 


Companion volume to Merriam-Webster dic- 
tionaries. Four years in preparation. 


Wuat’s Your NAME? September 2nd 

Louis Adamic Harper, $2.50 
Problems of immigrants and the various as- 
pects of name-changing. 


Wortp’s Great CaTHoLic LITERATURE 


Sept. 8 
George N. Shuster Macmillan 


President of Hunter College, New York— 
scholar—deep student—Catholic—the Author’s 
record and reputation should be an assurance 
that this will be an important book for every 
library. 


Your CHILDREN IN WARTIME Sept. 25 

Angelo Patri $1.50 
Practical discussion for parents of problems 
affecting children. 

















A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 





We have had many surprises since Booxs on TriAL was announced. 

The first came when we learned that throughout the country chart pages were being 
torn out and posted in libraries and church vestibules. 

We were next amazed to find that practically every subscriber sent a letter or a note with 
his subscription, praising the idea. ;Without having kept an accurate record, we feel sure that 
“at least 90° of all subscriptions to date have been accompanied by some word of apprecia- 
tion. 

The majority express gratitude either to us, or to some friend or to some publication, for 
bringing Books on Tria to their attention—or of their good fortune in having seen or re- 
ceived a sample copy. It is our great regret that we cannot afford sufficient advertising to 
make our service known to everyone who is now reading, or should be reading, books. 

We appeal, therefore, to our friends for help, believing that there are tens of thousands 
of others who would appreciate having Booxs on Triat brought to their attention. 

All receipts from subscriptions are being used to increase circulation, the cost of the 
magazine being supported by our book department. We are a “not for profit” organization, 
but we must earn our expenses and any further growth or improvement will, therefore, de- 
pend on whether our book business can be increased. 

The subscription price of Booxs on Triat is $2.00 per year, but to encourage new sub- 
scribers we are offering an allowance of $1.00 to anyone ordering $5.00 worth of books at 
regular prices. 

In other words, for $6.00 cash with order, we will ship postpaid $5.00 worth of books, 
pamphlets or periodicals and send a regular $2.00 annual subscription. 

We will be grateful if you will tell your friends about this offer. 

We carry a complete stock of books of all publishers. 


—Tue THomas More Lisrary AND Book SHop 


22 West Monroe Street © C hicago 
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